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“DRIVEN TO DRINK” 


Granite Fountain (six cups), Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drinking at a Jenks Anti-Germ Individual 
Cup Fountain will cause no ill effects. 


What manner-of-man is it, that could wish 
to deny Dumb Animals, clean, fresh run- 
ning water? It is a small return for the 
faithful service rendered by them. 


Our sanitary open fountains represent the 
highest efficiency in drinking places for 
horses. 


Infection 
Nos Lost Time 
Team Blockade 


THE H. F. JENKS CO., Inc., Pawtucket, R. 1., U.S. A. 


Have you seen the 


NEW BOOK-MARK 


issued by the American Humane Education Society ? 
If not, enclose ten cents for a sample dozen. Attrac- 
tively printed in red and blue, with ‘A Humane 
Prayer.”’ Just the size to enclose in an envelope, as a 
reminder to your book-loving friends to ‘‘ Be Kind to 
Animals.” 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Your Pet A Catnip Ball 
with 

Summit Catnip 

A Toy and Exer- 

ciser for Cats and 

Kittens, at most 


any Drug Store or 
Pet Shop 


New 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


School year begins September 16th, 1915 
Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 


CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 

Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin, and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, History of 
Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind Ensemble, and String Quartet. 
The Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 

Languages: French, Italian and German. 

Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts, and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and appearing 
before audience with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


For Particulars and Year-Book Apply to RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager. 


The best for all breeds 
SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 
Send 2c stamp for “‘Dog Culture.’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LtTp., 
Newark, N. J. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


THE SMALL PET DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


Will receive for board and care small animals whose owners desire a safe and thoroughly well 
managed place in which to leave them. This department is in charge of Miss Marion P. 
Frost, for years the owner and manager of ‘‘Pussy-Willow House,” Wayland, Massachusetts. 
For terms and for all other information relative to this department, address 


MISS MARION P. FROST, 180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston 
Special Telephone, Brookline 348 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—Cowper. 


Fol. 48 


Boston, August, 1915 


No. 3 


Schools and universities do not make men. 
They may but put into their hands a Damascus 
blade all the deadlier because of the keenness of 
its edge. 

* 

Who are the “peace at any price’ men? We 
hear a great deal about them but never meet 
them. We believe they are no more numerous 
at least than the ‘“‘war at any price’’ men. 

* 


We should be quite willing to say with John 
Morley, in his Life of Gladstone, that ‘‘Active 
hatred of cruelty, injustice and oppression is per- 
haps the main difference between the good man 
and the bad one.”’ 

* 

If God is not on the side of the mightiest 
battalions, on the side of what is He? Suppose 
the side we believe to be right is defeated—is 
there going to be any question as to the things 
that at last must triumph? 

* 


A friend, a prominent officer in the Salvation 
Army, has just written us about a remarkable 
collie, ‘‘Joe Jefferies,” which marches with the 
Army and manifests the greatest interest in its 
activities. This dog was bred by the famous 
pugilist who, our correspondent says, beneath the 
exterior of the prize-fighter, has a child’s tender- 
ness of heart toward animals. Human nature is 
a strange compound. 

* 

If you go to the San Francisco Exposition look 
for the booth of our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
It will be found in the fine Educational Building 
right next to the Ginn Publishing Co. Speci- 
mens of all our literature, books and pamphlets 
will be there with a competent attendant in 
charge. We have also been represented at the 
San Diego Exposition. 

* 

What is the trouble with this poor world of 
ours? Why are there a million children with 
pale, wan faces working in the mills of our coun- 
try? Why strikes, lockouts, lynchings, out- 
rages? Why bitterness and distrust between 
rich and poor? Why green fields, thousands of 
square miles of them, sodden with human blood? 
God knows it’s not for lack of schools and uni- 
versities, for lack of churches and priests, for lack 
of libraries and art galleries. The wisdom of 
many generations spoke in the words, “Out of 
the heart are the issues of life.”’ 


We have just sent out three hundred bound 
volumes of Our Dumb Animals to be placed in 
the public parlors of leading hotels in New Eng- 
land and throughout the country. 


The fifteen hundred mules, some of them 
probably mutilated, but all of them drowned by 
the guns of the German submarine, doubtless 
ended their days with less of suffering than had 
they lived to play their part in the war. 

* 


We sometimes wonder how Our Dumb Ani- 
mals would strike our readers if we were to mail 
them one issue composed only of articles and 
letters sent us for publication. Few things are 
more difficult than to select out of a multitude of 
contributions the few for which there is room. 


THE BRANDING IRON 


If it be true, as reported, that the agents of 
the French government are branding, or planning 
to brand, the horses being bought in this country 
and, for the moment assembled in Buffalo, 
N. Y., we trust the Buffalo Society will be able to 
prevent it. The claim is made that the Pennsyl- 
vania Society stopped the practice in that State. 
It is a little difficult to see how we can interfere 
with much grace when our own government 
does this thing, and when a Washington, D. C., 
jury has just decided that it is not cruel for the 
District to burn five characters on the necks of 
its horses. F.H.R. 


THE RED STAR 


The International Alliance of Societies to Aid 
Animals upon the Battle-field held its second con- 
ference at Geneva, Switzerland, June 24. The 
seal of the Alliance is a red star underneath 
which are the words, “Inter arma misericordia.”’ 
The purpose of the organization is to secure the 
same guarantee upon the battle-field for its 
agents who will work for injured horses as is now 
given to representatives of the Red Cross. 

For many years humane societies have been 
seeking to accomplish this end. It looks now as 
if one of the fruits of this war would be the estab- 
lishment, authorized by the various nations of 
the world, of some permanent organization for 
horses answering to that of the Red Cross for 
men. Probably no better name could have been 
chosen than that of the Red Star. Societies and 
individuals are eligible to membership. 


F.H.R. 


IF HORSES COULD TALK 


If horses could talk, those of us who know them 
best have no doubt as to some of the things they 
would say. Man's inhumanity to them would 
be the chief subject of their conversation, at least 
if they are half as human as we think they are. 
Not only would owners, breeders, drivers hear 
a few things much to their discredit, but cities 
and towns would be summoned into court and 
charged with some of the worst forms of cruelty 
from which these faithful toilers have suffered. 

To require a locomotive to haul a train of cars 
over a track that wrecks it before half its days of 
usefulness should be over, and then send it to 
the scrap heap, is an economic folly. To ask a 
horse to drag our heavy loads of coal, ice, iron, 
lumber—the merchandise of all sorts by which 
cities grow rich and great, over streets that wear 
it out even before it has reached its prime, is not 
only an economic folly, it is a cruelty that not 
only horses but all decent men must condemn. 

Of nothing less than this are hundreds of our 
American cities guilty today. There are streets 
where, no small part of the year, the pavement is 
so slippery that it is torture for a horse to travel 
on them. There are others so full of holes, so 
uneven, so wretchedly out of repair, that no self- 
respecting horse, left to himself, would ever set 
foot upon them. 

To be jerked and pulled, now this way, now 
that, because the loaded wagon you are straining 
to drag to its destination sinks into a hollow 
here, or bangs into an elevation there; to go home 
at night with feet bruised and shoes torn off by 
such pavements, with legs aching in every muscle 
because no clean level surface has been provided 
where the feet could get a grip—if we were 
horses, who of us would not start a union for 
self-protection, and strike before the week was 
over? 

But horses do talk. Their language is not 
audible, it is visible. You see it in that swollen 
joint, that sprained tendon, that limping gait, 
which speak of the roads over which men have 
made them travel. 

Money? No money to put our streets in 
order? We are robbing our tax-payers of their 
money by refusing to do it—saving at the spigot 
and wasting at the bunghole. We are doing 
more. We are treating with positive cruelty, 
every working day of the year, thousands of the 
most faithful servants of our cities, without 
whom we should have had no cities worthy the 
name. F.H.R. 
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THE MUSICAL FROGS 
Brekekekex! co-ax! co-ax! O happy, happy frogs! 
How sweet ye sing! would God that I 
Upon the bubbling pool might lie, 
And sun myself today 
With you! No curtained bride, I ween, 
Nor pillowed babe, nor cushioned queen, 
Nor tiny fay on emerald green, 
Nor silken lady gay, 
Lies on a softer couch. O Heaven! 
How many a lofty mortal, riven 
By keen-fanged inflammation, 
Might change his lot with yours, to float 
On sunny pond with bright green coat, 
And sing with gently throbbing throat, 
Amid the croaking nation, 
Brekekekex! co-ax! co-ax! O happy, happy frogs! 


Brekekekex! co-ax! co-ax! O happy, happy frogs! 
Happy the bard who weaves his rhyme 
Recumbent on the purple thyme, 

In the fragrant month of June; 
Happy the sage whose lofty mood 
Doth with far-searching ken intrude 
Into the vast infinitude 
Of things beyond the moon; 
But happier not the wisest man 
Whose daring thought leads on the van 
Of star-eyed speculation, 
Than thou, quick-legged, light-bellied thing, 
Within the green pond’s reedy ring, 
That with a murmurous joy doth sing 
Among the croaking nation, 
Brekekekex! co-ax! co-ax! O happy, happy frogs! 


Brekekekex! co-ax! co-ax! O happy, happy frogs! 
Great Jove with dark clouds sweeps the sky, 
Where thunders roll and lightnings fly, 

And gusty winds are roaring; 
Fierce Mars his stormy steed bestrides 
And, lashing wild its bleeding sides, 
O'er dead and dying madly rides, 

Where the iron hail is pouring. 
’T is well; such crash of mighty powers 
Must be: the spell may not be ours 

To tame the hot creation. 
But little frogs with paddling foot 
Can sing when gods and kings dispute, 
And little bards can strum the lute 

Amid the croaking nation, 

Brekekekex! co-ax! co-ax! O happy, happy frogs! 


Brekekekex! co-ax! co-ax! O happy, happy frogs! 
Farewell! not always I may sing 
Around the green pond’s reedy ring 
With you, ye boggy muses! 
But I must go and do stern battle 
With herds of stiff-necked human cattle, 
Whose eager lust of windy prattle 
The gentle rein refuses. 
Oh, if—but all such ifs are vain; 
I'll go and blow my trump again, 
With brazen iteration; 
And when, by logic’s iron rule, 
I've quashed each briskly babbling fool, 
I'll seek again your gentle school, 
And hum beside the tuneful pool, 
Amid the croaking nation, 
Brekekekex! co-ax! co-ax! O happy, happy frogs! 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 


The aeroplane is called the eyes of the army 
but the mule has the record for ears. 
—The Catholic Advance. 


It has come at last. A new fraternal order 
has been established to be known as the “Order 
of Cowboy Rangers.’’. We wonder if they will 
give chase to the Buffaloes, the Elks, the Bisons, 
the Eagles, and all the rest of the animal societies, 
now roaming at large. —Sacred Heart Review. 


The Doctor—Mrs. Brown has sent for me to 
go and see her boy, and I must go at once. 
His Wife—What is the matter with the boy? 
The Doctor—I do not know, but Mrs. Brown 
has a book on “‘What To Do Before the Doctor 
Comes,”’ and I must hurry up before she does it. 
—Exchange. 


Katydids by ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


F all the shrubs and trees that grow, 
some tender foliage tree like the willow 
will be selected by the katydids. In 
the year 1914 they delighted in munch- 

ing leaves from shrubs on our lawn, and so far as I 
was able to discern, they made no attempt what- 
ever to devour the foliage of any other plant, 
except a few basket willows, which I have had 
growing. Katydids are very modest and gentle. 


in a Pullman car, and before it left I learned to 
admire it. 

Katydids belong to the grasshopper family. 
They sometimes make a noise in daytime, but 
this is rather weak and a very different one com- 
pared to the noise made at night. It makes the 
noise, “‘katydid,”’ by rubbing the overlapping 
wing covers against each other. This noise can 
be made even with the wings of a dead katydid. 


TWO CONGENIAL KATYDIDS 


Their deep green protective color makes it diffi- 
cult to locate them on the foliage. We hear the 
earth full of rasping noises of katydids at night, 
but when the sun comes up and chases the last 
bit of darkness off the face of the earth, the noise 
of the katydids ceases. When we go out to ob- 
serve some of the noisy creatures, we become dis- 
gusted in the futile attempt. The trouble is we 
are likely to have a dozen katydids under our 


eyes and not distinguish their forms from the - 


deep green leaves. 

A number came to our basket willow, and we 
tried to find them eating the foliage, but not until 
evening. On a number of nocturnal trips, I 
found the katydids eating the foliage. I learned 
that when they are living on a tree, the foliage of 
which makes good food, they rarely ever leave it. 
If our katydids ever left the basket willow, we 
were never able to make the discovery. At any 
time during the day or at night, we knew where 
to find them. But I remember one exception. 
One night about eleven o'clock, just before re- 
tiring on a train, one flew and lit on the glass 
window on the outside. The bright light in the 
car shone out and I was afforded a splendid 
opportunity for studying it. Immediately upon 
alighting it began to make its toilet. By rubbing 
saliva on its forelegs, it made a fairly good 
towel, and it rubbed every part of the body. It 
primped like some lady preparing to attend a 
social meeting. Despite the fact our train was 
moving at the rate of forty miles per hour, 
it sat and clung to the smooth glass sash, and 
administered its evening ablution with apparent 
ease. When this was finished it flew away, 
and in the meantime, had been transported 
some fifteen or twenty miles. It was the first 
katydid that I ever had for a seat companion 


The eggs are flattened oval in shape, slate colored 
and placed in a double overlapping row on twigs 
and leaves. One female will lay as many as 150 
eggs in one season. These eggs hatch out the 
following spring. In the Southern States there 
are two generations each year. In the north 
they are single brooded. 


PETS IN THE ENGLISH ARMY 


To the list of strange pets kept by the English 
soldiers in the trenches must now be added poor 
Anthony Wilding’s favorite dog, Sammy. Wild- 
ing’s friends in London knew the little Irish terrier 
well, for it was the inseparable companion of the 
great tennis player. Wilding, it seems, was 
killed in his dug-out, buried alive by a “Jack 
Johnson,” which pitched right into the trench 
in which he was on duty. The London corre- 
spondent of the Nottingham Guardian says that 
a private letter from the front mentions that his 
dog, Sammy, went about the trenches whining 
for him long after the worst was‘ nown. The dog 
will be well looked after, for the soldiers love 
these pets of the trenches. 

Only a few days ago we were reading how the 
2nd Rifle Brigade were looking after a little 
canary. They rescued it from a deserted house 
which had been almost shelled to atoms. On its 
cage was a ticket, ‘Please look after this little 
bird.” So the men carried it off with them to 
their trenches, and take no end of trouble to see 
that it gets groundsel and the seed it likes. They 
have their reward. The canary has turned 
almost black through the smoke from shell fire, 
and one can hardly distinguish it from a sparrow. 
But it seems quite happy in its new surroundings, 
and sings beautifully all day, even with the shells 
whizzing overhead. 
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Shipping Horses to Europe for War 


The Experiences of a Veterinarian, in Two Chapters—II. The Landing 


the days wore on, the 
characteristics of many of 
the horses became known 
throughout the ship. 
There was the big black 
horse with white face, 
who never lost an excuse 
to lay back his ears and 
nip at his neighbor's, and 
he bit the neck and shoul- 
ders of the bay mare that stood next to him 
quite raw, till he was at last tied up too 
short for further mischief. There was also 
the chubby roan mare that always kicked the 
foot-board for half an hour each night, before 
settling down to sleep and greeted us with the 
same serenade when awakening in the morning. 
Further down the line stood a tall sorrel who per- 
sisted in winding his neck up in the halter rope 
and, to free him, the rope had to be cut almost 
daily. Poor fellow, he was seasick nearly all 
the way, so doubtless didn’t care what he did or 
how he looked. On two days the gale that fol- 
lowed us most of the time suddenly changed to 
the northeast and then the ship would go driving 
into the big green seas and now and again the 
crest of a tall wave would come booming over on 
to the shelter roofs on the upper deck and go 
swishing down over the eaves in and on to the 
innocent animals within. 

And hour after hour, the horses would stand, 
with drooping heads and ears and arched backs, 
braving the storm like veteran seadogs, while 
the water on the deck washed way above their 
fetlocks with every roll and pitch of the ship as 
she staggered on and on. At last, on the thir- 
teenth day out, the captain told us that we were 
in the Bay of Biscay and that on the morrow we 
should see land. And so, in the gray dawn of 
morning, fourteen days from New York, we 
found ourselves off the river Gironde and the 
low hills of France, with a tall lighthouse far out 
on the sands, intermittently flash-flashing its 
message to beware of shoal water. We hoped 
and looked for a pilot, but no pilot would venture 
out in such weather and so, for three days and 
nights, our transport “lay on and off’ steaming 
slowly back and forth, with the light on the shore 
winking saucily at us by night and by day stand- 
ing staring blankly at us with its white walls, as 
we rolled and pitched and tumbled in full sight of 
this one-eyed fiend, and that all the animals on 
board were not thrown off both their feet and 
feed, is splendid proof of the hardiness and 
nimbleness of our American horse. However, 
the gale moderating, changed to an off-shore 
breeze, and our eyes were gladdened by the 
pilot’s sail coming in sight; we steamed in to 
meet it and soon the sturdy little French pilot 
was climbing up the sides of the steamer and 
then to the bridge to direct our course into port. 

All day we steamed slowly up the Gironde and 
long after nightfall made fast to one of the fine 
stone quais at Bordeaux. How good it seemed 
to all of us, and doubtless also to the horses, to 
have at last an even, motionless floor under one’s 
feet, after seventeen days of ceaseless tossing. 
Early the following morning there were marched 
down the street opposite and on to the quai and 
then on to the steamer, over a hundred soldiers 
of the French artillery in their brilliant uniforms 
of blue and red, some in dark blue and some with 
red trousers and very light blue coats, while some 
of the privates wore light yellow linen coats over 
their uniforms to keep the latter from being 


By F. M. PERRY, D.V.M. 


soiled, and many carried large bundles which 
proved to be, when unfastened, the bridles for 
the horses, which were to be disembarked by 
the soldiery. Heavy gang-planks having been 
hoisted into place and the runways from the holds 
and between decks adjusted at the hatches, the 
bridles were then put on the horses and the work 
of unloading began. 

To receive them on the quai were stationed a 
military blacksmith, with portable forge, toward 
one end, the veterinary officer nearly in the 


HORSES BEING TRANSPORTED TO THE FRONT 


center of the quai, while further along stood the 
higher officers at various distances, each under a 
huge, wide-spreading canvas umbrella, sup- 
ported upon stout staffs stuck in heavy, wooden 
pedestals. As the horses were led off the ship, 
they were taken in turn, first before the black- 
smith to have recording number burned into the 
hoofs; then before the veterinary officer, who 
seemed to pass as fit ail but three, and next before 
the higher officers, standing resplendent in red 
and light blue, beneath the umbrellas, and who 
appeared to separate the horses into three classes 
or grades. 

And last they all were filed before two soldiers 
with pots of white paint, metal stencils and 
brushes, to have white letters and numbers sten- 
ciled upon their hips. 

Hour after hour horses filed off the ship till all 
in holds, between decks and on upper decks were 
ashore and, fascinated by the scene, we of the 
transport hung over the rail and watched the per- 
formance being so brilliantly staged below on the 
quai with as much interest as though viewing a 
spectacular play in some favorite theater. 

The little ‘‘silver tail,” our favorite, went over 
the side with the others, but when he was led 
down the line of officers, we noticed that he was 
promptly placed over at one side, apart from the 
others; the steward and Marconi operator, who 
said they knew, were sure that it meant: ‘‘Es- 
pecially reserved for officers.”’ 


Some few acts that were evidently not on the 
program, afforded us all great amusement, for the 
horses, freed from the confinement of their nar- 
row stalls, and firiding solid ground under their 
feet once again, would often plunge and kick 
and squeal for pure joy, and now and again one 
would break away from his attendant and the 
blue and red soldier would go rolling across the 
quai, while the little Yankee horse would go 
careering madly about with the whole French © 
stage to himself in spite of the loud shoutings of 


Photo by Illustrations Bureau 


precaution and imprecations and wild gesticu- 
lations, as the dignified and resplendent ones 
were forced in most undignified haste to vacate 
the shelter of their umbrellas, which latter were 
threatened to be overturned and demolished by 
this dreadful American disturber of good order 
and discipline, who, after several high kicks, 
almost compelling him to stand on his head, with 
hind heels pointing skyward, would usually finish 
the turn by cutting a wide, swift circle, ending 
in an abrupt stop, with loud snort and saucy toss 
of the head, as if to say: ‘‘How was that for high?” 
Always, of course, such would be finally sur- 
rounded by a ring of soldiery, who would tim- 
orously draw closer and closer, till a firm hand 
could be laid on the halter and the unpolished 
American actor be led meekly away to his place 
in the line with the other horses. The horses on 
the bridge deck were not taken off by the gang- 
plank but by another method. 

A great steam traveling crane that propelled 
itself along the front of the quai on a sort of rail- 
road track, lowered a heavy chain from its huge 
beak, and, hooking into a ring on a large, massive 
box, open at the top, and with swinging door at 
one end, hoisted it high in air and.then lowered 
it gently upon the deck. A horse was then taken 
from his stall, walked into the box, the door closed 
and fastened behind him; the box and _ horse 
would be lifted by the crane and so swung out 
over the rail and down gently to the quai; the 
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door was then opened and the horse backed out, 
to go through the same branding and inspection 
as described. The branding, inspecting, sorting 
and stenciling completed, the horses were all 
tied up in groups of three, formed in line, and, 
with each group led by a blue and red soldier, the 
procession moved off the quai and we all waved 
good-luck and farewell as the long sinuous line 
of blacks, bays, browns and sorrels wound its 
way along the water front and across the city 
and out into the country beyond. As we turned 
toward the cabin for tea and toast, we saw that 
our transport was empty and still as a deserted 
Noah’s Ark, and realized that on the morrow 
we would not be greeted by the accustomed 
reveille of the pawing and neighing of our warrior 
friends. 

That night I dreamed of a wide, green pasture 
on a sunny hillside, enclosed with neat, white- 
washed stone wall, a silvery brook running 
through, and a large herd of horses quietly, 
peacefully grazing. They looked a little thin 
and worn, I thought, as though from an ocean 
voyage, and way up toward one corner, a sweet- 
faced woman and little boy were feeding crushed 
oats and barley out of their hands to a little 
dappled chestnut horse with silver mane and 
tail. 


HORSES’ INDIFFERENCE TO SHELL- 
FIRE 


Percival Phillips, in a letter to the London 
Daily Graphic, writing from the British head- 
quarters in the field, near Ypres, says that horses 
appear absolutely indifferent to shell-fire. 


I have seen ploughmen—and ploughwomen— 
driving them down a furrow a few hundred yards 
from bursting shells, and they did not show the 
slightest concern. The other afternoon I stood 
at a certain observation post and watched the 
German high explosives. Shells sang wickedly 
across the fields. Down a country lane came an 
old farmer and his horses, tramping stolidly to the 
little wooden stable as they had done for years at 
the close of day. They never looked up at the 
sunset sky when a British aeroplane was also 
wending its way home, with balls of shrapnel 
smoke floating in its wake, or paused to regard the 
greater bombardment just beyond the next farm. 
The farmer—and doubtless the horses as well— 
knew the set program of the day, and it did 
not trouble them at all. One can become accus- 
tomed to anything—even to German shells. 


FIG. 1. HORSE AND 


RIDER DROWNING 


PASTURE SOME POOR ANIMAL 

If you have a yard, lot or farm, with grass 
thereon, don’t let the grass go to seed. Let some 
poor, overworked, ill-fed horse or mule graze 
and “keep the grass down”’ for you, whether you 
stay in town in summer or not. You and the 
animals will feel better by this act of kindness. 
If you are humanely inclined and ever saw a horse 
or mule grazing in freedom, the joy such a view 
gives will inspire you to give some poor creature 
a like pleasure. Try it. 


STREET FOUNTAINS FOR ANIMALS 

This is the season when it is very evident 
that street fountains for animals are an absolute 
necessity—-THE MORE THE BETTER! 


FIG.2. RIDER AND HORSE SAVING THEMSELVES BY SWIMMING 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR HORSE IN DEEP 
WATER 


By OTTO FRICKE, C. E. 


Do not believe that a horse, which of course is 
not accustomed to water, could naturally swim 
as soon as it loses the ground. The animal has 
one thought only, namely, to hold its head and 
neck as high out of the water as possible. In 
consequence of the position of the lungs and 
wrong acting with the reins, the back of the 
horse sinks under, and it is ina climbing position, 
three-fourths standing. (See figure No. 1). 

This position hinders the horse from swim- 
ming forward, and in nine out of ten cases, the 
horse and rider will drown, if the latter does not 
understand how to make a horse swim. Any, 
even a slight, pull of the reins or a slight leaning 
back of the rider, causes the back of the horse to 
sink more and more, until the horse is in a ver- 
tical position. Because the horse cannot get for- 
ward in this position, it turns, strikes the water 
once more with the front legs, and sinks under. 

The rider must take a big handful of the 
horse’s mane. (See figure No. 2). He must put 
his body forward, leaning his head against the 
neck of his horse without ever touching the 
horse’s head. With the knees he must hold on to 
the saddle, otherwise the buoyancy of the water 
would carry him off. Only in such a position can 
a rider stay in the saddle swimming. The rider 
must keep in each hand the snaffle reins and can 
direct with these the horse by moving the arms 
just for a few moments SIDEWAYS. It is 
of VITAL IMPORTANCE, that he NEVER 
pull the reins BAC KWA RDS. 

It is interesting to note that all military horses 
in the German army are trained in swimming 


with their riders. 
* 


We described a horse to a good woman as a 


“fleabitten gray.”” She asked if there were 


many such horses, and when we answered, ‘‘yes,”’ 
wanted to know if nothing could be done to pro- 
tect the horses from the fleas. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“Bouncer,” the Hero’ of Labrador 


WAITING FOR JACK 
By MARY STUART WHEDON 


(Jack, the fine big hound owned by Mary Stuart Whedon, 
of Illinois, was led away from the gate at the home 
of his mistress, and poisoned. To prevent him crawling 
home to die, the cowardly murderers cut the joints of his 
legs. No clue was ever discovered.) 

They come and go— 
The ‘friends I loved long since and lost 
awhile.”’ 

They bring me news from those I used to 

know, 
I greet them with a smile, 


I give each guest within my heart a place, 
**God bless you’’ and ‘‘Come back’’! 
I say; and then—for just one moment’s space 
I wait for Jack! 


First at the door, 
Waiting for me to welcome him, he came. 
Knowing the largess of the love he bore, 
I always spoke his name! 


Then, humbly, as if he were half afraid, 
And yet his strength would prove, 
He came, and in my lap his black head laid 
Petitioning ME for love! 


Glad of the chase, 
He ran with eager feet ahead of me, 
More glad—it seemed to me, who read his 
face— 
To set his captive free! 


Oh, for the day, 
When Jack and I went Maying through the 


wood, 
Oh, for the paths where loitering feet may 
stray, 
And brooks by which we stood! 


Only in dreams 
Shall I behold the sunlight through the trees, 
Or see the diamonds sparkle on the streams 
Before each passing breeze. 


We thought, we two, 
We might grow old together and live o’er 
Like soldiers, our old battles—not a few— 
And count the scars we wore. 


But he is gone, 
And I feel strangely old who used to play. 
Where is the splendor of the summer dawn 
Or glory of dead day? 


Life is so long 
For those who sorrow, and alas, so brief, 
When hearts atune are singing Love’s old 
song 
Without its grief. 


And so they come— 
My friends—I say, ‘‘God bless you”’ and ‘‘Come 
back.”’ 
Then in the silent night, when all are gone, 
I wait for Jack. 


And he waits too, 
I may go early or, if God wills, late, 
But he will wait for me untired and true 
Outside the gate. 


And, if it be 
My happy lot to mingle with the blest, 
The glories of God’s infinite to see 
And be at rest, 
I'll gladly hold 
Some humble, lowly place with those who sin, 
If he who holds the keys to gates of gold 
Will let Jack in. 


TRAMP DOG GIVEN MEDAL 


Peggy, a tramp dog that had been secured 
from an animal shelter, recently saved the lives 
of fourteen men sleeping in a dormitory of the 
Salvation Army at Brockton, Massachusetts. 
Her frantic barks awakened the cook who aroused 
the inmates just in time for them to make their 
escape by windows and ladders. Peggy was 
badly burned herself, but somehow saved her 
own life. She was later given a medal by the 
Brockton Humane Society. 


Don't forget your pets during vacation. 


By FELIX 


VERY trapper on the vast 
E Peninsula of Labrador 
knows him, every fisherman 
' on the thousand miles of 
coast to which the men that 
take the cod come, every 
springtime, joining forces 
with the ‘‘liveyeres” or all- 
the-year residents, to catch 
and cure the fish, has the 
story at his tongue’s end, and you can’t drop in 
at any of the big Hudson Bay Company trading- 
posts in Labrador but, just as soon as you 
mention the Eskimo dogs that fawn about you, 
you're sure to hear of ‘‘Bouncer,’’ and how he 
saved his young master’s life. 

A Hudson Bay Company trading-post, except 
when a group of trappers come in to trade, is apt 
to be one of the loneliest places in all the world. 
Before it lies the open sea, with just the giant 
icebergs. Behind it lies the wilderness, all un- 
explored, except for where, here and there, some 


“BOUNCER” 


trapper has fixed his route. There are no 
strangers to come, no boats to drop in except with 
long warning call of the siren; there are no tramps 
nor any one to disturb. And so, when the Es- 
kimo dogs suddenly give the call of the wild and 
unite to do their baying, every one doesn’t rush 
to the window to see who might approach, as 
is the custom off in England or the States. 

So it happened that when, one day, Mrs. 
Swaffield, wife of the factor, or Company repre- 
sentative at the big trading-post at Cartwright, 
heard the dogs baying and barking, she paid 
little heed to them. Only when, by and by, their 
noise grew terrific, curiosity led her to step to 
the door to see what might be the particular 
occasion for their fight. 

To her surprise and consternation, the entire 
pack of dogs had set on her little son, Stuart—a 
mere youngster—and only Bouncer, good, faith- 
ful Bouncer, was doing his best to arouse the 
people of the post and, meantime, defend the 
child from his canine foes. The first warning 
even adults receive, on coming to a trading-post 
is, not by any chance to slip and fall when 
among the dogs; for, fearsome as they may be of 
man, ordinarily, and cowering often away from 
him, let him fall among them and they are on 
him at once. In the little cemeteries attached 
to the posts, again and again, they show you the 


J. KOCH 


place of burial of the few remains recovered of 
trappers who may have perished at the hands— 
or rather fangs—of their dogs. 

Naturally, Mrs. Swaffield stayed not upon going 
to the rescue. With a dash she was out, and 
though, today, she cannot clearly recall what she 
did do in her excitement, it wasn’t long before 
she had the Eskimo dogs off the child and fleeing 
in fear of the long whip they associate with man, 
through the winter’s driving; while the child was 
carried in, bitten here, there, and otherwhere, 
and suffering indescribable pain! 

And Bouncer, dear old Bouncer, rest assured 
he, too, came in for his share of attention; for 
only one who knows how savage the Eskimo dogs 
may be, can appreciate the pluck it took for this 
dog not to hang tail and run off from such foes! 

At the Hudson Bay posts, in the winter time, 
food is cooked for the dogs and served them hot, 
but it seems never to suffice nor to tame their 
savage natures. Harnessed up and driven along 
the snow trails of the North, it is only fear of the 


driver's whip, knowledge of the skill by which, 
with his thirty-foot, sealskin lash, he can reach 
any dog of the pack that lags, that keeps them 
down, at all. Many, indeed, are the men of the 
lone wilderness of the North who have been 
devoured by their dogs. At present, as soon asa 
dog bites a man, he is shot, for the taste of flesh 
is to him like that of sheep to other dogs, and 
thereafter he cannot resist it. 
And yet those dogs seem so gentle, so tame, 
so reliable, they come, often, fawning up to you; 
so irresistibly beautiful that you cannot blame 
the little lad for forgetting the warnings given, 
again and again, not to pet or toy with them. 
However, little Stuart, then a child, a mere 
baby almost, was rescued, even with Bouncer’s 
valiant aid, only with extreme difficulty, and 
the clothes fairly clung to his skin, so nu- 
merous were his wounds. 
He could only whisper, ‘“The dogs bit me!”’ and 
then fainted away. 
Thanks to long and careful nursing, Stuart 
survived and is today one of the stalwart youths 
in the Company’s employ in Labrador. But he 
still bears on him the scars that were left by the 
dogs; and, you may be sure, he still has with him 
Bouncer, the dog who saved his life on that 
eventful day from the Eskimo dog-pack on the 
beach. 
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WE WANT PLENTY OF WATER THIS MONTH 


ROBERTS, JUNIOR 
By R. S. HAWLEY 


Only a dog! Just a com- 
mon, every-day sort of dog! 
He is medium size and has 
coarse, bristly hair of a dirty, 
black-brown color. He wan- 
dered into town one day from 
nobody knows where, as for- 
lorn a canine specimen as one 
could imagine. He was lame 
in one foot. One eye had 
lost its sight and was ugly 
and staring. He was dirty 
and miserable, a target for 
every street urchin. Fight, 
he would not. Possibly his 
very uglinessand complete de- 
jection made him attractive. 
At any rate a college student 
took pity on him, fed and 


AT THE GARDEN GATE 
By TIMOTHY C. MURPHY 


The poor old dog at the garden gate 
Was worn and tired and sad, 

Things hadn't been going so well of late, 
So the poor old dog felt bad. 


The bones he had hid by the garden wall 
Were gone, and the neighbor’s cat 

Was now curled up in his master’s hall, 
And he didn’t approve of that. 


The neighbor's hens were abroad on the lawn, 
He'd been ordered to leave them alone, 

Their rooster had crowed on our fence at dawn 
As proudly as if *twere his own. 


His rest was disturbed by the children at play, 
And thus by the turning of fate 

The world was looking quite dark today 
To the poor old dog at the gate. 


But someone's coming! the world grows bright, 
He’s off; for the step in the lane 

Will surely set all these things aright— 
‘Tis his master’s coming again. 

His master’s caress all his troubles dispel, 
And nothing his heart can annoy, 

The long, sad story he meant to tell 
Is forgot, in his boundless joy. 

And as for the hens, an affair so small 
Like the rest of the troubles can wait, 

The world is a good place after all 
For the glad old dog at the gate. 


NAPLES SOCIETY IN NEED 


The Naples (Italy) Society for the Protection 
of Animals has carried on its work vigorously 
during the past year, having made over 4000 
prosecutions. Because of the war, there were 
scarcely any visitors in Naples last winter, which 
accounts for a considerable decrease in the funds 
of the Society. A general appeal for special help 
at this moment of need has been issued. Con- 
tributions, however small, will be thankfully re- 
ceived and promptly acknowledged by Mrs. 
Percy Carew Essex, Hon. Secretary, 22, Portland 
Court, London, W., or they may be sent direct 
to the President, Princess Mele Barese, 7, Chia- 
tamone, Naples, Italy. 


housed him over night, and 
doggie at once adopted a master. He absolutely 
refused to leave. The two became inseparable. 

Fellow students jokingly named the dog ‘‘Rob- 
erts, Jr.’’ after his master. Roberts, Jr. improved 
somewhat under good care, but he remained the 
same ordinary, dirty appearing creature. His 
disposition, however, needed no improvement. 
He would not fight. He would not chase a cat. 
A baby might play with him with impunity. 
Apparently his sole aim in life was to eat, sleep, 
and follow his master in his daily work. 

When the master completed his college work 
and returned to his home he left Junior behind. 
But he missed his devoted companion and sent 
for him. So Junior took a thousand-mile trip 
in an express car. Later, both returned to their 
college town. Because the master must travel a 
great deal, Junior is now left at home but well 
provided for. He has recently adopted a com- 
panion of his own race, a small, white cur as 
dirty and unkempt as himself. He also was an 
outcast. Together they are living a peaceful, 
happy dog life. They have plenty to eat, warm 
quarters, and a kind master. Why shouldn’t 
they be happy? 


CAT KEPT OUT OF DANGER 


A writer in the Spectator, London, tells the 
following story of a cat which knew its way about: 

When we were in the trenches in the front line, 
a black cat came up from the support trench 
(I had seen her there previously) and wan- 
dered about in and out amongst us, and the most 
extraordinary thing was that during the day she 
only wandered about below the parapet—it 
would have been fatal for her to have appeared 
above it, as it was with us, for we were using 
periscopes by day. 

Well, directly it got dark, and we were able to 
look over and fire, she would make no bones about 
running along the very top, where all day she 
would have been shot. This struck us as being 
very interesting. I think the old cat knew quite 
a lot about it. She soon disappeared, we didn’t 
know where; but I dare say she still roams about 
there, although it was a trench very near Hill 60. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ELBERT HUBBARD AND “GARNET” 
MILTON FUESSLE in The Horse World 
ARNET is a chestnut mare. East Au- 
rora, New York, is her home. 
Garnet is eighteen years old and was 
ridden by but one man. 

On May 7, this man, Elbert Hubbard—lec- 
turer, philosopher, writer and craftsman—was 
claimed by death in the European war waters. 
He sank in his cabin on the ill-fated Lusitania. 

Garnet is without master. Desolately she 
roams her brook-side pasture near the village. 

Those who know horses can distinguish a cheer- 
ful whinny from a mournful one. Garnet whin- 
nies her sorrow as only an intelligent, devoted 
horse may. 

Elbert Hubbard lived much of his life in the 
Great Out Doors. His dominant hobby was 
horseback riding. 

During the last forty years he rode almost 
daily. Four in the afternoon was his usual hour 
for the ride. His wife, Alice Hubbard, who was 
active with him in the East Aurora art and indus- 
trial center, usually accompanied him. 

This horseback philosophy of Mr. Hubbard 
won practical application in his daily life at East 
Aurora. His business problems seemed to clarify 
better and quicker in the company of Garnet 
than in that of his closest business associates. 

Often when Fra Elbertus was offered a new 
business plan or idea for his O. K. he would delay 
his ruling until he had spent an hour with Garnet. 

“Let me think a while,” he would say. “I 
will see you after I’ve been riding.’’’ 

So, also, those who were close to him in busi- 
ness knew how to forecast the advent of a big 
idea. Whenever Elbert Hubbard went for a 
ride at an irregular time—say in the middle of a 
morning or early in the afternoon—it was known 
that he had in mind some plan which he wanted 
to give special thought. 

And, invariably, the Elbert Hubbard who re- 
turned was a different man. He would be back 
at his desk, radiant with health and new ideas, a 
clearer vision of his problem and a happier man. 

“In the city,’”’” Mr. Hubbard told me once, 
“folks need cigarettes and high balls for a new 
viewpoint. In the country we get along nicely 
with just ozone and a good horse.” 

Garnet was never broken. ‘I just got on and 
rode,” Mr. Hubbard used to say. She is a rare 
combination of strength, intelligence, speed, do- 
cility, endurance and good cheer. She was never 
touched with whip or spur. 

He was justly proud of her pedigree and wrote, 
“No horse in this neck of the woods traces to as 
many fast ones.” 

The real love of horses displayed itself in Elbert 
Hubbard in the worst weather. No matter 
whether it was a storm of rain, hail, sleet or snow 
or whether it was a day of sunshine, there was 
nothing which could interfere with Fra Elbertus’ 
ride. 

“Garnet enjoys stormy weather, and so do I,”’ 
he used to say. ‘“‘No man can have melancholia 
who loves a horse and is understood by one.” 

Elbert Hubbard rode from the time he wore 
trousers buttoned to a calico waist. He took his 
last ride the day before he left East Aurora to 
embark on his European trip. 

And since that afternoon, Garnet has been 
asking questions, horse-wise, which have brought 
no answer. 

Anyhow, Garnet never could understand why 
her master should have wanted to go to England 
just at this time. 


NORMAL COURSE IN ‘‘KINDNESS”’ 

In the Summer Institute of the Wisconsin 
State Normal School at Milwaukee, of which 
Carroll G. Pearse is president, there is being con- 
ducted a course of study in kindness to animals. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Band of Love 


By COL. JOHN E. MARGETTS 


National Young People’s Secretary, Salvation Army 


Illustrations by courtesy of National Humane Review 


{The American Humane Education Society, through 
an arrangement made with Colonel Margetts, offers two 
prizes, one to the value of $30 and a second prize to the 
value of $20, to be given to those members of the Life 
Saving Scouts of the Salvation Army, who write the best 
essays on the subject, ‘‘The Influence upon Character of 
the Kind Treatment of Animals.” Full particulars will 


yr Se later in the publications of the Salvation 
rmy. 


HERE are thousands of boys 
(and girls, too) in the large 
cities of our God-blest 
land, who spend the greater 
part of their spare time on 
the street, learning and 
practising all kinds of un- 
wholesome, inhumane and 
unhelpful habits. It is for 
the purpose of counter- 
acting these growing .evils, 

or at least to check them in some small degree, 

that the Band of Love is working. 

At the present time the Salvation Army has 
7081 Band of Love members in this country, 
boys and girls whose ages range from six to four- 
teen years. These children are brought together 
on Saturday afternoons in rooms arranged for 
the purpose, where, under competent instructors, 
they are taught the lessons of mercy and kind- 
ness. It is interesting to note the eagerness 
with which the children accept and strive to 
observe their pledge. In these meetings girls 
are taught to sew and cook, to mend, and make 
useful things; 


“In what sense, may I ask, is the change in 
your son so noticeable?”’ I inquired, as we walked 
and talked together from the station. 


COMMANDER EVANGELINE C. BOOTH 
Leader Salvation Army in America 


“He used to be a tyrant to the poor birds—to 
birds’ nests and eggs in particular—nor would 
he hesitate to destroy a whole family of young 
birds wherever he saw the opportunity,” said 
the father, and continued, “I did not know 
about this until after he had signed the Band 
of Love pledge.” 

“Shortly after 


boys are taught 
to use tools, to 
draw and paint, 
etc. Both sexes 
are instructed in 
singing, music, 
first aid and the 
like, and while 
doing so are im- 


signing the 
pledge, how- 
ever,”’ continued 

ds my friend, ‘‘and 
when the spirit 
‘LOVE | -= of the Band of 
Love had sunk 

into his nature, 
he freely opened 


bued with the 
humane spirit. 
““My eldest son 
is entirely a dif- 
ferent boy to 
what he was be- 
fore he joined the 
Band of Love,” 
said a proud fa- 


1 promise by the help of Gop. sot to Drigk 


his heart to me, 
and would insist 
that I accom- 
pany him and 
his two brothers, 
so that I might 
see for myself 
how certain 
young birds, 


ther to the writer 
as he entered the 
precincts of a western city awhile ago. 

This happy father knew right well that my 
visit to that city had been planned purely in the 
interests of such ambitious youth as were repre- 
sented by his three stalwart, growing boys, so 
by way of expressing his appreciation he had pre- 
sented himself at the railroad station to greet me. 


COL. JOHN E. MARGETTS 
National Young People’s Secretary 


, 


THE PLEDGE 


whose cozy 
homes were in 
nests near our home, would commence to sing 
for their dinner the moment that he began 
to whistle or warble a low trill as we neared 
their nests.”’ 

“And,” continued the father, ‘“‘I must say to 
you that this so touched me that I could not keep 
back the tears of joy, when, after he had frankly 
confessed to me all the cruel things he had done 
to the birds during the previous summer, he fin- 
ished the incident by saying, ‘Dad, I am ever so 
much happier now, when I have given the birdies 
their daily dinner, than I used to be when I knew 
I had driven the mother bird from her nest, 
then robbed the nest or killed the young ones.’ ”’ 

The thoroughness with which the principles of 
the Band of Love are taught to its members is 
aptly illustrated by the girl who, when her 
mother said to her, “I am so glad that brother 
does not trap birds any more; I have prayed for 
him a long time,’’ replied, ‘‘Ma, I am helping 
brother in that, for I not only prayed for him, 
but I went and broke the traps.” 


NOTHING FREE 
Mr. Citybred—Do your cows give you milk? 
Mr. Tallgrass—No one ever gives me nothin’. 
I have to swap ’em fodder for it. 
—Chicago News. 
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THE BOY AND THE MAN 
By CARL W. MASON ; 
A boy there was who prized a gun 
And hunters’ boastful words; 
From day to day he thought it fun 
To kill the pretty birds. 


His eye was sharp, his aim was true, 
His heart was hard until 

The gentle joyous birds grew few, 
And the fields and woods grew still. 

A man there is who learned with love 
The works of God to know— 

The sweet birds in the air above, 
The creatures down below. 

But, when he listens to the joy 
That fills these woodland songs, 

He thinks of when—a thoughtless boy— 
He heaped the singers’ wrongs. 

Often at night, when lights are dim, 
A host on spectral wings 

Flit round his bed and gaze at him 
With eyes of murdered things. 

But grief cannot make hearts to beat 
He crushed with cruel blow, 

Nor e’er bring back the music sweet 
He stilled so long ago. 


A JACK-RABBIT IN TROUBLE 

The editor of the Warsaw, Missouri, Times 
favors us with the following incident taken from 
the columns of a recent issue of that weekly: 

While Charley Kullman was plowing last week 
on his farm in Peal Bend he noticed a jack-rabbit 
jump up and run around the team at a distance 
of thirty or forty feet and into the furrow behind 
him, follow for a short distance and stop. Each 
time that Mr. Kullman would reach this point 
in the field the rabbit would repeat the act, ven- 
turing a little closer, and sometimes stopping and 
scratching the earth as if to attract attention. 
Mr. Kullman’s first impulse was to destroy the 
bold and fearless little creature, then he thought 
that this might be the only one in the bend and 
decided to let the little fellow live. As he seemed 
so persistent and determined, Mr. Kullman came 
to the conclusion that Mr. Rabbit had something 
on his mind. 

Near where the events described took place is 
an old well which was only partly covered, and in 
the investigation that Mr. Kullman made in the 
interest of Mr. Rabbit he happened to look into 
this well and there on a piece of wood he dis- 
covered another rabbit waiting patiently for 
coming events. Mr. Kullman then went to the 
house, but a short distance away, procured a 
ladder, went down into the well and brought the 
little prisoner out and liberated him. Though 
he was so weak he could not make very good time, 
he with his mate that had waited patiently for his 
liberation, started off determined to cut no more 
antics around that old well. 


FEEDING SHADOWS 

Mr. Ernest A. Dench, vice-president of the 
Photoplay Authors’ League, sends us this 
anecdote: 

I was present at a motion picture theater in 
Brooklyn, New York, the other evening, when a 
wild animal drama came on the screen. It had 
not progressed far when a scene was introduced 
showing some monkeys at home in the forest, 
climbing trees and so forth. In the row behind 
me was a child of about four with his mother. 

““May I feed ‘em with candy?” I heard him 
ask with perfect innocence, thinking, no doubt, 
of a visit he had recently paid to the zoo. 


HORSES MADE HAPPY 
The H. F. Jenks Co., Inc., of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, have recently installed their sanitary 
drinking fountain for horses in Wilmington, 
North Carolina; Mulvane, Kansas; Hornell, 
New York; and Birmington, Michigan. 
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40 OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Our Dumb Animals 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILL M. MORRILL, Assistant 


Boston, August, 1915 


FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT STATEMENT 


Much confusion exists in the minds of many 
Boston people with regard to the various humane 
organizations in the city. We are asked to state 
the case as plainly as possible. 

There are six organizations doing humane 
work in Boston: 

1. The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, founded by 
George T. Angell in 1868, and which, in ad- 
dition to its state-wide work, has just built 
the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 

2. The American Humane Education Society, 
founded by Mr. Angell in 1889, a national 
organization, with the same officers as the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 


These two, with Our Dumb Animals as their 
official organ, represent really one great humane 
enterprise. They have their headquarters in 
connection with the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in the new building, 180 Longwood 
Ave., the Fenway. 

The other four organizations, each doing its 
own distinctive work, are: 


3. The Animal Rescue League, organized 
in 1899. 

4. The Boston Work Horse Relief Association, 
formerly known as the Boston Work Horse 
Parade Association, organized in 1903. 

5. The Red Acre Farm, situated at Stow, 
established in 1903. 

6. The Ellen M. Gifford Sheltering Home, 
established in 1883. 


PRIZE FOR SCENARIO 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and the American Humane 
Education Society offer a prize of twenty-five 
dollars for a short, clever scenario upon which to 
make a moving picture film, that shall illustrate 
the value of Humane Education, particularly 
among the young. The story should be con- 
cerned with children and animals and should 
make possible a beautiful and attractive film, 
pleasing to children, also to adults, and fitted to 
inculcate sanely and clearly the lesson of kindness 
to animals. The Societies reserve the right to 
refuse all scenarios in case none seems fitted to 
accomplish the purpose. The scenario should 
be received at the office of the Societies, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., not later than 
September 15, 1915. 


THE HORSE TO HIS DRIVER IN HOT 
WEATHER 


It must be hard enough at best to be a horse. 
Winter and summer, each brings to this uncom- 
plaining servant of man special hardships. May 
I say a word for him just as we are entering the 
season of hot weather. 

If I were a horse and could get my owner, or 
driver, or whoever had the care and handling of 
me, into a corner, these are some of the things I 
should say: 

Your own common-sense ought to teach you 
not to load so heavily on a hot day as on a cool 
one. Nothing that depends on a heart and lungs 
can haul as many pounds under the depressing 
influence of stifling heat as when the sun just 
keeps you comfortably warm. To insist that 
this be done is to pay out more than you get back. 

Being only a horse, when I get hot and thirsty 
I’m like some people, I don’t know any more than 
to drink all I want. They tell me that this is often 
a fatal thing to do; that many a good horse has 
been spoiled for life by it. Will you not see then 
that I am watered often through the day but not 
allowed a large amount at any onetime? Kindly 
notice the signs attached to hydrants about the 
city which read ‘‘Free Water for Horses.’”’ You 
are tempted, I know, not to get down from your 
seat and water me with the pail you carry, but 
I'd do as much for you if I could. And speaking 
about drinking, the one time during the whole 
twenty-four hours when I am thirstiest, often to 
the point of actual suffering, is after 9 P. M. I 
have been eating dry hay for two or three hours, 
my throat is parched, and my stomach demands 
water more than at any other time. If you have 
been doing as most people do—never watering 
your horses at night—go into the stable at ten or 
eleven o'clock some evening and try it. I shall 
hope you won’t have to pump the water. 

At noon, I am well informed that I should be 
allowed to stand a few minutes and get cool 
before being fed, whether the meal is given me 
on the street or in the stable. There are drivers 
who do not know that feeding a horse imme- 
diately after he has been working hard, or travel- 
ing fast, is very dangerous, and often results in 
serious intestinal troubles that cost his life. . Did 
it ever occur to you also that a horse or a man 
with his head stuffed into a dirty, unventilated 
feed bag would soon begin to lose his appetite 
and find his dinner spoiled? If it hasn't, won't 
you please experiment on yourself tomorrow? 
If you will feed me on the street in a pail or box, 
in anything but one of those miserable, hot, 
stifling things known as a nose-bag, I will never 
forget your kindness. 

If you see me, on a very warm day, begin to 
sweat profusely, and then stop sweating, and if 
I seem to stagger a little, or act queerly, as if 
growing weak, the chances are I am rapidly being 
overcome with the heat. Get me out of the har- 
ness at once, and into the shade if possible. If 
you can’t get an ice-pack on my head and along 
my spine, apply cold cloths to these parts, spray 
my body occasionally with cool water, call an 
ambulance, get me home, and send for a com- 
petent veterinarian. If there is a drug store 
near-by, and the veterinarian is not at hand, two 
ounces of aromatic spirits of ammonia in a pint 
of water might help me much. Remember this, 
however: there is no need of my being over- 
heated, no matter how hot the day. Go slow, be 
patient, don’t overload, let me rest often, and I 
shall be all right. Sponge out my eyes and nose 
and dock at night and wipe off with a cool sponge 
my legs and the places where the harness has left 
its marks. You may spray my legs with a hose 
when it is very warm, but do not throw cold 
water on my back or body. You take your 
chances of having a sick horse when you do that. 

About twice a week in summer I would like a 


nice bran mash. When possible, a little grass is 
a great luxury and is better than any condition 
powders I ever heard of. I am fond too of salt 
and like a little where I can get at it when I 
want it. 

When the nights are sweltering, and the stable 
is insufferably hot, to be led out of doors and 
allowed to stand in the open air for a few hours 
doubles, yes, trebles my ability to serve you the 
next day. 

Of course when the flies are at their worst, a 
fly net is a great comfort, and a fly blanket, if I 
am to stand long idle in the daytime either on the 
street or in the stable. I have pounded many a 
hole in stable floors stamping off flies. 

If I haven't said anything about my need of 
good wholesome food and enough of it, and a stall 
wide enough for comfort and well bedded, it is 
because I ought to be justified in taking these 
things for granted. 

Now, Mr. Driver, one thing more: Please don't 
nag me; don’t keep jerking at my bit; treat my 
mouth as you would like me to treat yours if I 
had you in front of me with an iron bar between 


your lips. 
I haven't said all I might, but I am afraid to 
ask too much at once. F.H.R. 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK”? AND 
“HUMANE SUNDAY” 
Our Gratitude 

We wish to express our sincere gratitude to 
that large number of editors and indeed to ail 
our good friends who were instrumental in 
making ‘‘Be Kind to Animals Week” and ‘“‘Hu- 
mane Sunday” so great a success. But for them 
that success could not have been. ‘The pen is 
mightier than the sword,’ and the press is 
mightier than the cannon. 

In these times of strife across the ocean it has 
been of inestimable service in advancing the 
humane cause to have the press in all parts of 
the country give such space to the many articles 
we have been pleased to read. Will not these 
same editors so friendly to our cause keep up the 
good work by setting apart a page, a corner or a 
column, as space may allow, every Sunday, or 
Saturday evening where there is no Sunday 
publication, to be known as the ‘Be Kind to 
Animals” section? We feel confident the humane 
societies and workers in the cities or towns where 
such papers are issued would most gladly furnish 
gratis articles suitable for the page. Our Dumb 
Animals would cheerfully assist in that. 

If only the splendid results that we have been 
able to accomplish in preventing cruelty and 
through preaching everywhere the gospel of hu- 
manity could be brought to the attention of 
generous men and women everywhere, we are 
confident there are multitudes, not now inter- 
ested, who would cheerfully give us their moral 
and financial support. Then, with how much 
greater rapidity, would spread the principles set 
forth in the motto: “Glory to God, Peace on 
Earth, Kindness, Justice and Mercy to Every 
Living Creature,”’ and the universal appeal ‘Be 
Kind to Animals!”’ 


WANTS THE BAND OF MERCY SENT 


To a young lad in Duluth, Minnesota, who 
writes, ‘‘Please I want you to send the Band of 
Mercy to 4215 Michigan St.,"’ we have mailed a 
copy of Our Dumb Animals, and replied as 
follows: 

“We are in receipt of your request to send the 
Band of Mercy to 4215 Michigan Street. We 
would indeed like to send it there, and also to 
every other home, not only in Duluth but in 
every other city and town in our own and all 
other countries. You can help us to do this by 
getting your playmates to take the pledge, and 
organizing a Band.” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Offices in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Alfred Bowditch 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON (THOS. LANGLAN) 


FRANK J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C., V.S. { Veterinarians. 
H. F. DAILEY, V.M.D., 


Notice:—The post-office address of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., and of its officers and agents, 
is Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. The location is 
180 Longwood Avenue. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................ 3240 
Peddlers’ horses examined ........ 136 
Number of prosecutions .......... 25. 
Number of convictions ............ 24 
Horses taken from work........... 140 
Horses humanely destroyed ....... 88 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................ 19,907 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
17 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests of 
$1095.74 (balance) from Franklin P. Hyde, and 
$50 from Lottie I. Flint. It has received gifts of 
$225.55 from ‘‘a friend”’ for screens for the Angell 
Memorial building; $100 from ‘a Paris con- 
tributor’’ ($50 of which is for the hospital and $50 
for summer work for horses) ; $100 from the New- 
buryport S. P. C. A.; $50 from Miss F. W. S. for 
summer work for horses; $50 from Miss F. R. P.; 
and $30 from Miss L. S. B.; and $179.08, interest. 
The Society has been remembered in the wills of 
Charles F. Hollis, Groveland; Elizabeth G. Parke, 
Falmouth; and William B. Weston, Milton. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $118.37 from the Passaic County Dis- 
trict S. P. C. A., $100 each from ‘‘a friend” and 
“a New York friend,’ $72.05 from a co-worker 
for the distribution of humane literature; and 
$182.08, interest. 

July 13, 1915. 


OUR “HALL OF FAME” 

We have handsomely framed in our Memorial 
Hall the names of all those who, since the founda- 
tion of our two Societies, have kindly remembered 
them in their wills. Wherever we have been able 
to obtain the portraits or photographs of these 
generous friends we have done so, and these also 
hang upon the walls of our ‘‘Hall of Fame.” 


Laurence Minot 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M. D. C., V.S., 

Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, V. M. D., 
Assistant Chief Veterinarian 
D. L. BOLGER, D. V. S. Visitin 
Cc. A. BOUTELLE, D. V. S. 
T. B. McDONALD, D. V. S. : 


Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Sat- 
urday from 11 to 1. 
Small Pet Boarding Department 
Address Miss Marion P. Frost. Special 
telephone, Brookline 348. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 


Free Dispensary 
Hospital Cases since opening, March 1 529 
Free Dispensary cases ................ 950 


EVERYBODY’S CHANCE TO HELP THE 
HOSPITAL 


Some of the good lady friends of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals are planning a Gift Shop for the benefit 
of the Society’s Animal Hospital, to be opened 
next winter near the holiday season. Between 
now and then they desire to receive from all who 
are willing to aid, such articles as may, at that 
time, be placed on sale. They say that prac- 
tically everything except what is perishable will 
be heartily welcomed and acknowledged. All 
kinds of embroidery articles, knitted and cro- 
cheted work, aprons for all occasions, things for 
baby wear, books, pictures, pottery, china, bric- 
a-brac, things for young and old, big and little, 
things for animals will form an important feature, 
such as blankets, baskets, dog collars, leashes, 
bird boxes, balls, etc. 

Here is an opportunity for all our friends, for 
Bands of Mercy, for grown people and children 
to aid our Hospital. Nearly everyone can make 
and solicit something and so add to the success 
of our Holiday Gift Shop. The time to begin is 
right off. Please send all articles, plainly marked 
as follows: ‘‘Gift Shop,’’ Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital, 180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway 
Station, Boston, Mass. Each gift will be ac- 
knowledged. One friend has agreed to take 
entire charge of all these articles, see to their 
proper care and preservation until needed, and 
this she does gladly and gratuitously. 


FREE STALLS AND KENNELS 
FREE STALLS AND KENNELS IN THE 
ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
MAY BE ENDOWED BY INDIVIDUALS: 
SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR FOR 
A HORSE STALL, THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
A YEAR FOR A KENNEL. 


ONE OF OUR PATIENTS 
The owner of this much-prized pet writes us, 
entirely unsolicited, ‘I wonder if you would 
care to use this picture of one of your patients? 
It certainly was a bad case of mange, but, thanks 
to the Hospital, she has fully recovered and looks 
very fine.” 


KILLING OR CURING 

Hundreds of thousands of cattle and swine 
have been destroyed, not by, but because of the 
foot and mouth disease. When you ask if there 
is no cure for the malady, you are told that if 
the animal recovers it will never be of value, a 
mere wreck of its former self and will never 
breed again. When the last outbreak occurred 
at the time of the National Dairy Show in 
Chicago certain men, among them Mr. F. L. 
Ames of Massachusetts who had fine herds at 
the exhibit, refused, if we understand it, to have 
their valuable animals destroyed, and insisted, 
in spite of the advice of prominent veterinarians, 
upon attempting to save them. Mr. Ames 
writes the Breeder's Gazette, under a recent date, 
that his experience with his cattle since their 
recovery appears to refute the statements made 
to him about the effects of the disease, as well in 
the matter of breeding as in that of appearance. 
“T visited the herd in February,” he says, ‘with 
the well-known veterinarian, Dr. R. W. McCully 
of New York. He pronounced their condition 
Al. I myself considered them in better show 
condition than when they were in the ring in 
October. My manager informs me he never saw 
the cattle in better shape either at the show or 
at home.’’ Two cattlemen have recently told 
us that they have had excellent success in curing 
their herds. 

It would seem nearly time for national and 
state authorities to know something quite posi- 
tive about this disease. In the light of Mr. 
Ames’ experience shall our own State, the next 
time we have an outbreak, kill every animal 
affected? F.H.R. 


FAITHFUL S. P. C. A. AGENTS 


In the recent deaths of John G. Mackintosh of 
Holyoke and Edward Albert Allen of Hunting- 
ton, the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. loses two 
representatives who have served it many years 
with efficiency and faithfulness. Both were 
public-spirited citizens prominently identified 
with the industrial, fraternal and religious life 
of their respective communities. Each had 
taken exceptional interest in the welfare of dumb 
animals. 
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42 OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


American Humane 
Education Society 


KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MEeRcy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
P. O. Address, Fenway Station 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Nicasia Zulaica C. Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury » » 
William B. Allison ae Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Jerome Perinet Switzerland 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning Lone! ew Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. Dixon, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
Rev. James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 


ONE WAY TO SERVE 


We have a letter from a friend in California 
who writes, “The Horse’s Prayer sent by you 
has been tacked in all livery barns and black- 
smith shops in eight towns around Los Angeles.” 
This shows what one can do who is really in- 
terested. 


PLAYING MURDER AND ROBBERY 


The games of children are frequently those of 
soldiers, guns and forts. They are also games of 
robbers and savages. Such games meet with 
careless approval from unthinking parents. 
Those who understand the child mind dis- 
approve games of war and violence and theft. 

If the ideal of grown people is a world of war- 
fare, where all are trying to win money and 
position and power by pushing each other down, 
then games of young people may well imitate 
our standards of conduct. But if the aim of the 
human race is cooperation of individuals and 
peoples, team work, and brotherhood, then the 
soldier and robber games of young children are 
games to lay aside. 

War on a huge scale is condemned as ex- 
tremely wicked and extremely wasteful and 
wholly absurd. War on a small scale should be 
recognized in its true character as evil, and silly. 
Play war, play murder, play robbery are bad 
for children. Let’s outgrow them. 


WHY WOMEN ARE OMITTED 
By WM. L. PLOWMAN 

The ‘“‘Humane Prayer,” which is printed on 
the book-mark recently sent out by the American 
Humane Education Society, Boston, significantly 
omits to include women in beseeching our Divine 
Creator to instil kindness into the hearts of ‘‘men 
and children.”” The good reason for this omis- 
sion was forcibly brought to the writer’s mind 
when a few days ago an incident happened that 
proved how little regard men and children have 
for the feelings of dumb creatures, and how brave 
and strong a woman can be as a champion for 
their preservation. 

We, my wife (who is a member of the Society) 
and I, were waiting for a car at our Mountain 
Park, when our attention was called by the noise 
of voices, to a crowd of men and young children 
congregated around a small white birch tree, in 
the slim branches of which a tiny squirrel was 
struggling to keep a foothold. Even this refuge 
was becoming more precarious every moment, 
as one of the men was striking the tree with his 
foot, and then again shaking the trunk, trying 
to dislodge the quivering and exceedingly 
frightened little animal. 

My wife started at once to remonstrate with 
the men, but I tried to restrain her; by asking her 
not to get mixed up with such a crowd. My 
remonstrances, however, were of no avail and 
the lady was soon at the front. In the mean- 
time the squirrel had been knocked off the tree, 
one of the men had hit it with his hat, and the 
frightened creature had taken refuge in a clump 
of bushes. My wife told them if they did not 
desist, she would get a policeman. This was 
hailed with derision and mimicking, but, spying 
a park guard in the distance, I soon had the man 
on the scene of the conflict, when the men were 
quickly dispersed and the life of the pretty little 
fellow no doubt saved. 

Suffice to say that the ‘‘Humane Prayer”’ is 
certainly needed for thoughtless men and chil- 
dren who deem it good sport mercilessly and un- 
necessarily to hound and scare in our public 
parks these dear innocent creatures which have 
to put such trust in us for their very subsistence, 
but who will, if let alone, give us untold pleasure 
in return for kind, sympathetic treatment. 


ELGIN ENDORSES BANDS OF MERCY 

With a heading running entirely across the top 
of the front page, ‘‘25 Bands of Mercy Organized 
to Stop Cruelty to Animals,”’ the Elgin, Illinois, 
Daily Courier gives an account of the twenty-five 
Bands of Mercy which have been organized in 
that city since the observance of “‘Be Kind to 
Animals Week.” 

Almost 1000 men, women, youths, boys and 
girls—945, to be exact—have signed the pledge 
and enrolled as members. The work is under 
the direction of President Edward F. Mann of 
the Elgin Humane Society, who says: 

“These volunteer Bands of Mercy are the 
greatest force in the world to further the work of 
the Humane Society. We aimed to interest the 
children primarily. If a child is taught to be 
kind early in life, he will continue to be kind. 
Children and youths organized the Bands for the 
most part. They have interested their parents 
and other older people. Children, especially 
boys, are all over—about the city and in the 
woods. The good they can do is incalculable.” 

Among the different organizations which have 
formed themselves into Bands of Mercy are the 
Camp Fire Girls and the High School boys of 
the Y. M. C. A. Most of the Bands comprise 
thirty members, although one has eighty; 
another, one hundred; and the largest of all, one 
hundred and sixty. 


The nobler a soul is the more objects of 
compassion it hath. BACON. 


“°*TWAS SAID” 


"Twas said, ‘‘When roll of drum and battle’s roar 
Shall cease upon the earth, oh, then no more 
The deed, the race, the heroes in the land.”’ 
But scarce that word was breathed when one small 
hand 
Lifted victorious o’er a giant wrong, 
That had its victims crushed through ages long; 
Some woman set her pale and quivering face 
Firm as a rock against a man’s disgrace; 
Some quiet scholar flung his gauntlet down, 
And risked in Truth’s great name the Synod’s 
frown; 
A civic hero, in calm realm of laws, 
Did that which suddenly drew a world's applause; 
And one to the pest his lithe young body gave, 
That he a thousand lives might save. 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


FOR NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
$25 Offered as an Incentive to Organize ‘“‘Be 
‘ Kind to Animals’’ Bands 

The American Humane Education Society, 
desiring to further the good work of the “Be 
Kind to Animals” campaign, and to impress the 
words of this motto in the mind and heart of 
every child and adult it can reach, has decided 
to offer four prizes for the four new Bands of 
Mercy with the largest number of members that 
are organized and properly reported up to the 
date of the close of this contest, which will be 
December 1, 1915. 

The first prize will be $10.00; the second, 
$7.50; the third, $5.00; the fourth, $2.50. These 
prizes will be given in cash or its equivalent in 
humane literature, or they may, at the winner’s 
request, be donated to any humane society that 
the winner may designate. 

The conditions under which these prizes are 
offered are: 

1. This contest is open to all parts of the 
world. 

2. The Bands of Mercy must be newly organ- 
ized Bands, to be known as “BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS” Bands of Mercy. No Band already 
organized is eligible for entrance to this contest, 
nor is any member of any organized Band eligible 
for membership in a new Band. 

3. Each member of such newly organized 
Band is expected to use his or her influence in 
extending the ‘Be Kind to Animals” idea by 
displaying this motto as frequently and in as 
many ways as possible. 

4. The new Band having the greatest number 
of members will be awarded the first prize, and so 
on until the fourth prize. 

5. All reports of Bands, with location and 
number of members, are to be sent by some 
humane officer or worker, to the Secretary of the 
American Humane Education Society, Fenway 
Station, Boston, to reach that office by Decem- 
ber 1, 1915. 


REGINA S. P. C. A. PROSPERS 


The Regina (Saskatchewan) S. P. C. A. has 
completed its first year with gratifying results, 
judging by the report of its annual meeting. 
“Be Kind to Animals” signs have been placed in 
various public buildings. The work of distribut- 
ing literature has been extended throughout the 
province through the cooperation of the Women 
Grain Growers with forty local organizations. 
Mrs. A. R. Benson, who was the efficient secre- 
tary, has been obliged to resign her office because 
of ill health. 


NEW SOCIETY GROWING FAST 
The Augusta (Georgia) Humane Society, or- 
ganized February last with eighty members, had 
a membership of one hundred and seventy-nine 
on May 31, according to a report just received 
from the secretary, Dr. Sophia C. Davis. Mrs. 


Elizabeth D. Baird is president of this enter- 


prising new organization. 
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A WELCOME VISITOR 


Midge—a True Tale «zzrmir” 


” 


IDGE was a “coon” cat, 
that had only one friend 
in the whole world. 
Little three-year-old Al- 
vin was that friend. He 
could drag Midge about 
the house by the ears, or 
tail, and she would not re- 
sent the indignity. No 
other member of the 
household could so much as put a finger on the 
cat, without feeling the sharp claws. 

Alvin’s father asserted that because the pair 
were chums, Midge allowed Alvin to ‘“‘pull- 
haul” her about, and then took it out on the rest 
of the family. 

At night-time the chums slept side by side in 
Alvin's crib. Alvin shared his bread and milk 
with Midge, and she brought him a mouse, now 
and then, in return. 

Midge took her daylight naps on high shelves, 
and sometimes in the stove oven. In this way 
she escaped the rough handling of her chum. 
One day when the cat was in the oven and would 
not come out to play, Alvin shut the oven door. 
At the noon hour Alvin’s mother kindled a fire in 
the stove, after which she went to the well for 
water. When she returned there was a great 
rumpus in the oven. When the door was 
opened Midge flew at Alvin and scratched him 
on both cheeks. There was much blood, and 
Alvin cried bitterly with fright and pain. Midge 
escaped through the open door and dodged under 
the shed floor. 

When Alvin’s sisters, Grace and Cora, came 
from school they tried to coax Midge from under 
the shed. The cat was too wise. She looked 
upon Alvin’s father as an enemy. She knew 
that he would now have an excuse for killing her. 
Wise cat. Alvin's father said that he would kill 
the bloodthirsty brute as soon as she could be 
found. 

All that afternoon, and the next forenoon, 
Alvin tried to coax Midge from her refuge under 
the shed. At noon he was successful. While his 
father was eating dinner Alvin brought in Midge. 

“See, papa, here’s Midge. Midge is sorry she 
hurted Alvin and Alvin is sorry too. We is 
chums, so papa can’t dead Midge now.” 

One morning Midge brought in four kittens. 
Alvin’s father drowned three, and Midge rushed 
the fourth under the shed. She did not allow 


the kitten to enter the house and Alvin carried 
it milk. The milk dish had to be pushed under 
the shed. When the kitten was nearly as large 
as its mother, it was missing one morning. 
Midge was a sight to behold. One ear was gone, 
the other was split, and large patches of fur were 
missing from the cat’s sides. 

Grace and Cora looked everywhere for the 
kitten, but it could not be found. Midge went 
to the rear of the house and disappeared in a 
great grass field. The girls said they would fol- 
low Midge after dinner, as there was no school, 
and promised Alvin a trip withthem. Alvin was 
missing at dinner-time. All the forenoon his 
mother thought that he was in the field with his 
father. When the girls came home from school, 
they asserted that Alvin had followed Midge. 
Sure enough, there was the trail in the tall grass, 
back of the house. The trail led down to the 
railroad that crossed the farm. It was a great 
relief to the searchers when barefeet tracks were 
found to cross the railway. Below, there was 
another hay-field and a brook in the valley. The 
brook was bridged by a huge log, and if the cat 
was going beyond, Alvin would have to cross the 
log. The little fellow did cross safely. There 
was the trail in the tall grass that proved the fact. 
The trail led up through the grass to a fence. 
The cat and boy had crawled through the fence 
into the pasture land. Down in the valley was 
the second brook crossed by a long, small log. 
The four searchers knew that it would be im- 
possible for Alvin to safely cross that small log. 
The girls made for the brook in a go-as-you- 
please race. Alvin was just crawling onto the log. 

“Follow Midge, find kitty,’’ was his greeting. 
The girls followed Midge. The cat went a long 
way through the stump-covered pasture. The 
trail ended when Midge climbed to the top of a 
tall stump. The stump was hollow and the kit- 
ten was down at the bottom unable to climb out. 
All about the stump were the feathers of some 
bird. A short distance away the girls found a 
dead bird almost as big as a turkey. Alvin’s 
father cut the stump open and released the kit- 
ten. He said that the bird was the great horned 
owl; also thought that Midge followed the owl 
until it alighted on the stump. Then the fight 
was on, and the kitten fell or ran into the hole. 

Alvin wanted his mother to cook the big 
turkey for next day's dinner. 

Midge, from that day, was a civilized cat. 


“Oh mother! 


THE VAMPIRE 
(A Squirrel Dialogue) 
By ISABEL VALLE AUSTEN 


Look who’s coming! See! 
The kind one—let’s go down the tree 
To her and she will give us nuts,— 
Oh, hurry now before she shuts 
Herself again in that big hole 

She lives in,—you may think it droll, 
But sometimes up there in our nest, 
When I am snuggled next your breast, 
I dream it is her lap I’m on, 

That she is you, and you are gone!”’ 
(Alas, a baby has no tact 

And knows not when a heart is racked!) 


Stung to the quick his mother said: 

**My little one, be not misled 
By greedy thoughts or hunger dreams, 
A woman is not what she seems. 
*Tis true she gives us nuts, but when 
It pleases her, not us, and then 
She gives them not until we crawl 
Up to her feet . . . . ah, child, you call 
It kind to let us hungry go 
Unless we beg? That kind, no, no! 
She scatters crumbs to little birds 
With cooing, purring, foolish words, 
But have you noticed what she wears © 
Upon her hat? A dove that stares 
Transfixed and dumb into the skies 
With bulging beads instead of eyes! 
He does not stir .... his plumes aredim.... 
What think you has she done to him? 
Put on your silliness a check 
Or she will wear you round her neck ... . 
A flower she plucks and for a space 
Holds it against her vampire face, 
Then lets it fall of thirst to die, 
Choked in the dust .... Shame on her! 
Take heed, my own; oh, be not blind, 
Beware of women who are kind!’’ 


Fie! 


The mother ceased, the child abashed 
Sat silent. Then a motor dashed 

Up panting to the lady’s door. 

She reappearing shortly, wore 

A squirrel-coat of choicest gray 

And sweetly smiling drove away. 

The squirrelet, poor sorry mite, 

All disillusioned and affright, 

Wailed, ‘‘Mother mine, well now I know 
Where trusting furry babies go!”’ 


INSEPARABLE COMPANIONS 


Elbert Hunt and his handsome cat, Springfield, 
Missouri 
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TWO LITTLE BIRDS 
By WILLIAM J. ACKER 
Two little birds perch in a tree 
And chirp their songs of honest glee, 
Filling the air with tuneful life 
Till e’en the fields with song are rife. 
All unawares the warblers sing 
While nearer creeps the dreaded thing: 
A mass of fur and four strong paws 
Where death lurks in the wily claws; 
In the baleful eyes a gleam of lust, 
And body poised for the murd’rous thrust, 
It pauses a moment, then—a spring, 
And one falls prey to the treach’rous thing. 
The other bird, with a startled cry, 
Then flies away to the woods near-by; 
And a hunter cc i—a sudden flash, 
And the bird’s breast shows a crimson splash. 


Now whose is the greater part of blame? 
Whose is the wanton act of shame? 
Who is it incurs the censor’s ban, 

The thoughtless cat or the critic—man? 


WATCHING A GULL BREAK A CLAM 
By JOHN F. BRACKETT 

The following incident was witnessed and is 
vouched for by Isaiah Smith, a local photographer 
who is a great lover of out-door life, and Roger 
Holway, son of John Holway, register of deeds 
for Barnstable county, Cape Cod. It illus- 
trates the determination and perseverance of a 
hungry gull which finally brought reward: 

Mr. Smith has watched the great gray gull 
familiarly known as ‘‘the minister’ on account 
of his black waistcoat, take clams in his beak and 
fly into the air and drop them, many times. 
The past winter he and Roger Holway saw a gull 
take a clam and fly into the air and drop it from 
a height of twenty-five feet and then like a shot 
drop to the ground himself to see if his dinner 
were ready; a second and a third time the gull 
rose with the clam, each time higher than before. 
After repeating this act twenty-eight times and 
from a height of from fifty to sixty feet, the shell 
broke and dinner was served, after which the 
bird flew away to his fellows with a scream of 
conquest. 


SANDPIPERS ON THE BEACH 


Photograph from Audubon Society 


Our Perpetual M otion 


HE alert vigor of the bird 
race reaches its epitome in 
the house wren. 

The house wren has 
three brothers: the Caro- 
lina wren, the winter wren 
and the long-billed marsh- 
wren. The first of these 
is primarily a bird of the 
South, is considerably 
heavier than the house 

wren and is bright cinnamon in color; the second 
(which nests chiefly in Canada and visits us in 
winter) is smaller than the house wren and is 
further distinguishable by the fine, brownish 
markings of his breast; the third, or marsh-wren, 
is much given to song, but is not so truly musical 
as other wrens, and, as his name suggests, in- 
habits only marsh regions — and while each of 
these three kinds of wren has energy enough 
and to spare, none, I think, possesses the super- 
abundant liveliness of the house wren. 

It seems utterly out of the question for the 
house wren to remain still a moment. He bows 
and bobs, turns and twitches, and with every 
jerk of his diminutive body his erect tail wags 
rakishly. He is the embodiment of tireless 
energy, the feathered characterization of per- 
petual motion. 

He is a brave little fellow, too, and in defense 
of his home does not hesitate to attack birds 
much larger than he. Even the prowling cat he 
scoldingly attempts to oppose, his pugnacious 
form flitting about the intruding Tabby like a 
revengeful shadow in brown. 

In home building the house wren displays his 
usual restless energy. 

Last year, in late August, I discovered that the 
pair of house wrens whose singing I had heard 
about the porch for several successive days. was 
engaged in building a nest somewhere near. 
Repeatedly I saw one or the other of them carry- 
ing bits of nest building material. I thought it 
unusually late in the season for 
wrens to be so occupied and my 
curiosity prompted me to inquire 
into the matter. I found that they 
were placing a mass of straw and 
twigs in the folds of a cast-off um- 
brella which hung entangled in a 
thorny shrub back of the rose gar- 
den. It seemed to me a flimsy and 
undesirable place for a nest and I 
decided to construct a bird-house 
for them. 

I immediately put together a rude 
box which I placed on a post of the 
garden; and within three hours the 
wrens had deserted the umbrella, 
had taken possession of the box and 
had begun to carry twigs, weed 
stems and other building material 
to it. 

They seemed much elated over 
their newly acquired home, and 
their activity was really astonish- 
ing. Each of the birds labored as 
if bent upon completing the nest 
in a day, the male pausing only long 
enough to voice now and then his 
lively, three-seconds-long song. 

But it was four days before they 
had finished the nest—a large col- 
lection of heterogeneous material, in 
the center of which was the nest 
proper; and a few days later a 
flesh colored, slightly splotched egg 
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Bird, the House Wren 
HODGES 


was deposited. The house wren lays normally 
from six to eight eggs; but this pair of house 
wrens seemed to have decided that but one egg 
was sufficient. Anyway, but one egg was laid. 

And it appeared that the solitary egg was not 
deposited to be hatched, for the wrens made no 
pretense at incubation. Nor did they desert 
the nest. In fact they lived in the garden about 
the box the remainder of the summer, the whole 
of the autumn and throughout the entire winter. 

Their actions led me to believe either that they 
were so irrepressibly energetic that they built 
the nest for the pleasure which the work afforded 
them, or that they wished to preempt the box 
for their future home and that the building of the 
nest and the depositing of the egg was notice to 
the bird world that Mr. H. Wren was owner in 
fee simple of the bird-box in the garden. 

As I have said, the wrens remained in the 
neighborhood of the garden throughout the 
winter. In late December, I tore away their 
box and put another, a much larger one, in its 
place. I felt rather sorrowful as I did this, but 
I was determined to see just how large an in- 
terior the wrens would attempt to fill at their 
work of nest building. 

When the warm days of early March had 
come, the wrens began carrying material to the 
large box. They worked leisurely but pains- 
takingly, seeming to realize that they had com- 
menced their task early enough and would have 
the nest ready in due course. 

At the end of four weeks a mass of twigs, 
grasses, feathers and mosses, almost large enough 
to fill a bushel measure, had been placed in the 
box and the nest was ready for occupancy. 
Eight eggs were deposited in twice as many days 
and in due time eight young house wrens came 
into being. 

And now the really busy period was at hand. 
Bobbing, bowing, flitting, fussing about, the par- 
ent house wrens performed prodigies of labor each 
hour of the day. Eight hungry mouths to feed! 
In the bird world this calls for the Herculean. 

And indeed, the Herculean was performed. 
The wrens averaged feeding a young one every 
three minutes! And from dawn to dusk they 
never slackened this neck-breaking pace. In 
addition, they cleaned the nest frequently. And 
all the while their dynamic, perky bodies flashed 
and jerked, executing their hundreds of seemingly 
unnecessary movements. 

The house wren sings all times of the day, 
and in the southern and the southwestern states 
his song notes may be heard at any season of 
the year. I have heard the house wren’s song 
in January during a blizzardy snowfall. 

He is cheerful, though sometimes scoldingly so. 
He possesses an unbounding amount of pluck, a 
passion for work, and an inquisitive fearlessness 
that is little short of impertinence. 

His friendship is easy of cultivation. He in- 
vites one’s advances and is always ready to come 
his half-way toward one’s acquaintanceship. 


FIVE GENERATIONS OF READERS 


From a dear ‘grandmother’ in Maine comes 
this interesting letter: 

“IT wish to renew my subscription for another 
year, anyway. I’ve been sick so much the past 
year, and as my age is advancing so fast, I 
may not be able to renew it many years longer. 
I am eighty-six—quite an old reader of my 
valued paper, Our Dumb Animals, which I’ve 
taken since it started, when my grandmother 
was living. So will renew it once more for myself . 
and grandson, hoping it will be kept in the family 
for years yet.” 
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The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, 

L. H. GUYOL, 
PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 


1. Our Dumb Animals for one year. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and fifty-five new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in June, of which 177 were 
in schools of Rhode Island, 129 in schools of 
Massachusetts, 74 in schools of Maine, 23 in 
Illinois, and 21 in South.Dakota. Bands were 
also reported from Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Kentucky, South Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Texas, Illinois, Indiana and 
Idaho. The numerals show the number of 
Bands in each school or town: 


State Organizers 


Schools in Massachusetts 


Boston: Chapman, 21; Tappan, 6; Blackinton, 16; 
Freeman, 6; Pormort, 5; Hull St.; Eliot, 13; Christopher 
Columbus, 20; Hancock, 12; Paul Revere, 10; Cushman, 16; 
North End Union; Noon St., 2. 


Schools in Maine 


Auburn: High St. Congregational S. S., 5. 
Brunswick: Hacker; Ham’s Hill. 

Cornish: Cornish S. S., 3. 

Day’s Ferry: Congregational S. S.; Public. 
East Vassalboro: Public. 

Fairfield: Fairfield. 

Georgetown: Wood's; Public; Free Baptist S. S. 
Greene: Patten 

Hallowell: Methodist S. S., 4; Universalist S. S. 
Leeds: Otis; McKinley. 

Leeds Junction: Leeds Junction. 

Lewiston: Public, 42; Healey Asylum. 

Lisbon: Free Baptist S. S., 2. 

| Centre. 

South Durham: Public. 

West Danville: Free Baptist S. S. 


Schools in Rhode Island 
Cumberland: Cumberland Hill, 4. 
Howard: Sockanosset, 8. 
Pawtucket: Baldwin St., 19. 
Providence: Hendrick St., 4; Elm St., 7; Pri St., 4; 


Ave., 11; Merino Ave., 4; Harris Ave., 
; Chester 4; Somerset 4; Admiral si. ; Court: 
St., 13; Temple St., 13; Warren St., 4; ‘Cave St. 


Primary, 4; Roosevelt St., 10; State, 8; Highland Ave., 4 
Knight St., 20; Carpenter, 7; Benefit St., 12. 
Schools in Connecticut 

Simsbury: Grammar, 5. 

Vernon: South, 2; Dobsonville, 2. 

Fonda, New York: George Washington. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Knoxville Public Schools, 6. 

Baltimore, Maryland: Guilford Ave. School. 

Ellen, Kentucky: Ellen. 


Darlington, South Carolina: Federation. 
Orangeburg, South Carolina: Hope. 


Gate, Oklahoma: Gate. 
Goodwell, Oklahoma: Goodwell. 


Fort Worth, Texas: Fort Worth, 6. 


Bowen, Illinois: Junior League. 
Elgin, Illinois: Be Kind to Animals, 22. 


Plymouth, Indiana: Anna A. Barr. 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota: Sioux Falls; School for 
Michael's School, 8; Lowell and Longfellow 
ools, 11. 


Caldwell, Idaho: Walt; Moberly. 
Total number Bands of Mercy, 97,404 


THE THRUSHES’ SECRET 
By STANTON A. BROWN 
Hidden away from the eyes of the world, 
Deep in the lush meadow grass— 
Ah! that’s a secret we only share 
With the grazing kine that pass. 


FEEDING WHITE PEKIN DUCKS 


IN BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Fifty thousand pupils in the Boston public 
schools took the pledge of the American Band of 
Mercy during the school year just closed. This 
was accomplished through the personal visits of 
Miss Ella A. Maryott, the representative of the 
American Humane Education Society, who since 
last September has talked to the children in 1160 
school-rooms in the city of Boston, and organized 
1160 Bands of Mercy. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN BAND 


Through the indefatigable interest of Mrs. 
James A. Bain, the Abraham Lincoln Band of 
Mercy of Hyde Park, composed largely of mem- 
bers of the Junior Christian Endeavor Society 
of the Presbyterian church, has become one of 
the most wide-awake and active organizations 
of the kind in Massachusetts. Early in June a 
“Festival of Tender Mercies’” was presented 
by the Band, which met in the church, beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion. Many pleasing 
selections of music, recitations and readings 
were given by the members. The pastor, Rev. 
A. M. MacLeod, and the secretary of the Parent 
Band of Mercy, Guy Richardson, were present 
and participated in the exercises. 


THE PIPE-FISH AND ITS POCKET 


The kangaroo has always seemed to have the 
monopoly of that convenient way of carrying 
its babies in a pouch, but it has been discov- 
ered that a fish has the same useful receptacle 
which it uses for the same purpose. The pipe- 
fish, as it is called from the length of its jaws, 
has a pocket on the under side of its body nearly 
half its length. It is found in the male species 
only, and is the only part of its body which is 
unprotected by large flat plates, which take the 
place of scales in its protective armor. 

If a pipe-fish is taken from the water and its 
little ones shaken out of the pouch back into the 
water they always seem either unable or disin- 
clined torunaway. But if the father is placed in 
the water again, all the small fish immediately 
swim back into the pouch. These curious little 
creatures have prehensile tails, which they use to 
hold on to the seaweed to prevent themselves 
being carried away by the tide. The pipe-fish 
is similar to the small eel, being about a foot in 
length and an inch in thickness, but, unlike the 
eel, it has a very long jaw. 


‘A FLASH OF SONG AND ORANGE 
By CHARLOTTE GRANGER 
Oh, the second week in May, 
When the apple-trees are gay 
And the shadows lie in shimmers on the 
ground, 
If you listen, you will hear 
From some tree-top, piping clear, 
A hesitant, short whistle, soft and round. 


If you follow up the note, 
You will see an orange coat, 
Flashing out and in among the tender leaves; 
Then—a streak across your eye— 
To another tree he’ll hie— : 
You have lost him! Follow up the song he 
weaves. 


“Oh!” he’ll say in deep surprise, 
And you'll wait to realize 
What his whistled exclamation’s to unroll; 
In a trice you'll have it fast, 
If you put the first with last, 
For in syllables he’ll dole out ‘‘O-ri-ole.”’ 
O’er and o’er he’ll tell his name, _ - 
To a listening modest dame, 
Who with him’s been picking out a tilting 
bough; 
And when summer breezes blow, 
You will see two heads bent low, 
Over birdlings in a hang-nest they endow. 


But, with weight of family cares, 
He grows weary, so he dares 

Cut a syllable or two from off his name; 
That’s no matter—just a joke 
Blinked at by his family folk, 

For they know that he is busy all the same. 
And he is, for every day, 
Summer through, is just like May 


To this rantipole who’s spearing bugs and 
things; 
Any clear bright afternoon, 
You can hear his shortened tune, 
Or can catch the flash of orange from his 
wings. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES 


Through the generosity of one of its friends, 
the American Humane Education Society has 
sent one hundred lantern slides, most of them 
beautifully colored, to Lieut.-Colonel Chas. 
Miles, principal of the National Training Col- 
lege of the Salvation Army, New York, for use 
in his extensive courses of lectures. Another set, 
provided in the same way, has been sent to Rev. 
James D. Burton, the Society’s field worker in 
Oakdale, Tennessee. 
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The Heart That is Kind 


How an immigrant boy was transformed by the love of a dog 
By LOUISE H. GUYOL 


ATE one dark night, in a distant coun- 
try, a dark-haired, low-browed man 
crept through a dingy, narrow street, 
keeping close to the high, grim walls, 

choosing to walk in the deepest shadows. 
Reaching the place that he called home, he 
kicked open the door, entered the room, closed 
the door and proceeded to rouse his sleeping 
family, consisting of wife and son and daughter, 
with more kicks and blows and curses. Having 
done this he turned again to his half-awakened 
wife and with another kick and blow, both of 
which the latter fortunately dodged, he sav- 
agely commanded: 

“Pack up the things!” 

“What have you done now?” his wife asked. 

Another kick was all that she got for an 
answer. Silently, she went about the packing of 
their things. The operation consisted of throw- 
ing upon the floor a shawl so brightly striped that 
it made a weird bit of inanimate gaiety in the 
dingy room. Into the shawl the woman tossed 
their few belongings, knotted the four corners 
together and then glanced inquiringly at her 
husband. He nodded his head, and she raised 
the bundle to her stooped shoulders. 

“Get out!” the man ordered, with a kick for 
each of the three as they passed through the 
doorway. 

“Come on!” he muttered, striding ahead. 
The two children and the woman followed father 
and husband through narrow, evil alleyways, 
around wicked, dark corners, through the lengths 
of lonely streets, until they came to a wharf. 
They followed him aboard a steamer, and down 
into the loneliest, darkest corner of the shadowy 
steerage deck. 

“What have you done now?” the woman again 
inquired, when it was late into the night, and all 
were asleep except the huddled, fear-stricken 
family. 

The man spat and made answer. 

“T killed a man,” he said. 


“Another?” 
His next answer was the equivalent of our 
matter of fact “‘of course.” “I had to get away,” 


he continued. ‘They were after me. He had 
money—today’s man did.” 

The boy, lying near, heard him. The little 
girl heard him, and the parents knew that their 
children had heard, but an understanding having 
been reached, the man and his wife turned, and 
went to sleep. 

So, fleeing from justice, the family came to 
America and, among many of their kind, made 
their home in a crowded quarter of a big city. 
There, until the boy was about fourteen and the 
little girl about nine, the father worked when he 
chose, and drank when he chose. He usually 
chose to drink and he beat his wife and his chil- 
dren. 

Then, one merciful day, he died. 

His widow wept and his little daughter wept, 
echoing her mother’s loud grief. But Antonio, 
the dead man’s son, stepped forth, seeking work. 

The work was hard but the wages fair and the 
boy handed all that he earned to his mother. 
She, in turn, paid the rent and bought their food. 
With what was left, she purchased clothes. 
There were few clothes bought. She knew that 
Antonio gave her all that he earned, and he knew 
that she spent no penny in which he did not 
share. But life had meant to mother and son 
naught but combat and defense, so she tormented 
the boy because he did not bring home more 
money, and he defied her because she gave him 
so little to eat, and he was so hungry. 


As is ever the way with the youthful mind, the 
world spelled to Tony what home had always 
spelled, the only difference lying in the fact that 
the world gave a bigger fighting ground, and a 
greater number of things to dodge. So, even as 
he had fought and dodged in the tiny room that 
was home, he dodged and fought-in the big, out- 
side world. When he did not succeed in dodg- 
ing, he was hailed to the juvenile tribunal and 
sentenced, according to the weight of his offense. 

“If you would only learn not to fight so much, 
Tony,” the kind Judge once told him. ‘You're 
not a bad boy, son. You've never been here for 
stealing, and I do not believe you have ever told 
me a lie. Can't you learn not to fight, quite so 
much?” 

“What else kin I do?” the boy asked, sullenly. 


A BOY AND HIS LITTLE DUMB 
TEACHER 


Before Tony’s question was answered, a lady 
rose in the court room. She was a representative 
of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. ‘‘May I have the boy?’’ she asked the 
Judge. “If you will parole him I will stand 
sponsor for him.” 

And fifteen minutes later Tony started home, 
having in leash a little dog that the lady had 
given him. 

The dog’s name was Dixie. 

As the days went by, slowly, but none the less 
surely, something hard, as hard and cruel as the 
things that his father had been wont to throw 
at him, seemed to be melting from Tony’s breast. 
Slowly but surely in its place was growing some- 
thing different—something gentle and glad, like 
the pawings and lickings of the little black and 
white dog who leapt gleefully to meet him every 
evening when he went home. 

The world seems different to Tony. It is no 
longer a big place in which there is nothing to do 
but to fight and to dodge. The light of vague, 


new ideas has dawned in his brain, routing the 
black shades of his past. 

And as with Tony, so with his family, for in 
that home a wonderful transformation has taken 
place, the old order of things has given away toa 
new and better one. With the advent of Dixie, 
came one who did not throw things; who did not 
nag; who did not strike back when he was struck, 
(he never was struck but once, then the sudden, 
surprised look that sprang in his eyes had for- 
ever afterwards the effect of miraculously con- 
trolling the inate cruelty of the superstitious, 
ignorant woman who had struck him); and whose 
devotion was as strong at the end of the month, 
when food was scarce, as it was immediately after 
pay-day when there was nothing to eat, com- 
paratively. 

Today, one year since Dixie became Tony's 
companion, a new life is growing in that little 
room, in the crowded quarter of the great city 
where a family who had never heard of kindness 
nor justice nor mercy, and who had known 
naught but crime and cruelty, are at last learning 
these blessed lessons—and their teacher is a little 
half-breed dog. 


AN INFANTILE PHILOSOPHER 
By JAKE H. HARRISON 


“Oh mamma, do you love your Dot?”’’ 

My little girl is saying 

With childish sweet simplicity, 
Her artlessness displaying. 

I answer, ‘‘Yes my darling, yes! 
You surely do not doubt it. 

If mamma’s Dot were out of place 
How could she live without it?’’ 


“Don’t birdies love their babies, too?’’ 
“‘Why certainly, my daughter.’’ 
“Then why encourage cruel men 
To wound and maim and slaughter 
The birds who cannot help themselves; 
By wearing wing and feather 
As ornaments upon your hats— 
Do stop it altogether! 


“Each wing you wear demands a life, 

Each feather pain and sorrow, 

Each death of mother bird, or mate, 
Means starving, death, tomorrow, 

For baby birds that cannot fly— 
Oh, mamma, it is awful! 

And up in heaven, I am sure 
Such acts are held unlawful. 


“You would not kill the birds yourself, 
Or starve their babies, would you? 
You could not take their lives away, 
Or rob their nestlings, could you? 
Then do not help another sin 
By furnishing incentive— 
The kindest way to conquer wrong 
Is with a firm preventive. 


“An eagle might come from the sky 

And catch your Dot for dinner, 

Yet in the act would surely be 
Far less a wicked sinner 

Than brutal men who murder birds 
And starve their young for treasure, 

Or those misguided, vandal souls, 
Who kill for sport and pleasure.”’ 


“*You preach a sound philosophy, 
My darling little daughter, 
And nevermore shall act of mine 
Encourage brutal slaughter; 
No orphan nestlings evermore — 
Shall starve through my indenting— 
The wrong is not the overt act, 
So much as the consenting.”’ 


The Police Board of Baltimore have imported 
two Airedale terriers from England, which were 
bred and trained for police work. They will be 
used in the suburbs as an experiment, and if suc- 
cessful an additional number will probably be 
purchased. The Airedales are said to be almost 
human in their ‘“‘presence of mind.” 


OLD MR. TOAD SHOWS HIS TONGUE 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


LD Mr. Toad thinks his tongue the most satisfactory 
tongue in the world. In fact he is quite sure that 
without it he couldn’t get along at all, and I don’t 
know as he could. And yet very few of his neigh- 

bors know anything about that tongue and how different it is 
from most other tongues. Peter Rabbit didn’t until Old Mr. 
Toad showed him after Peter had puzzled and puzzled over 
the mysterious way in which bugs and flies disappeared when- 
ever they happened to come within two inches or less of Old 
Mr. Toad. 

Peter would watch them and right while he was looking at 
them they would vanish. Yet so far as he could see Old Mr. 
Toad hadn’t moved. But there was no doubt that those bugs 
and flies had found a resting-place in Old Mr. Toad’s stomach. 
Peter had only to look at the satisfied expression on Old Mr. 
Toad’s face to be sure of that. Then by watching Old Mr. 
Toad very sharply Peter discovered that Old Mr. Toad just 
darted his tongue out like a tiny pink flash and brought back 
the bug with it. What Peter couldn’t understand was what 
Old Mr. Toad did with a tongue that would reach two inches 
beyond his mouth. He said as much. 


“T’ll show my tongue and then you'll wish you had one just 
like it,’’ said Old Mr. Toad, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

He opened his big mouth and slowly ran his tongue out its 
full length. ‘‘Why! Whyee!” exclaimed Peter. “‘It’s fas- 
tened at the wrong end!” 

“No such thing!”’ replied Old Mr. Toad, indignantly. “If 
it wasn’t fastened at the end it is how could I run it out so far?” 

“But mine, like all other tongues that I have ever seen, is 
fastened way down in my throat,” protested Peter. ‘Yours 
is fastened at the other end way in the very front of your 
mouth. I never heard of such a thing.” 


“There are a great many things you have never heard of, 
Peter Rabbit,” replied Old Mr. Toad, dryly. ‘‘Mine is the 
right way to have a tongue. Because it is fastened way up in 
the front of my mouth that way I can use the whole of it. 
You see it goes out its full length. Then when I draw it in 
with a bug on the end of it I just turn it over so that the end 
that was out goes way back in my throat and takes the bug 
with it to just the right place to swallow.” 

Peter thought this over for a few minutes before he ven- 
tured another question. ‘I begin to understand,” said he, 
“‘but how do you hold on to the bug with your tongue?” 

“My tongue is sticky, of course, Mr. Stupid,” replied Old 
Mr. Toad, looking very much disgusted. ‘‘Just let me touch 
a bug with it and he’s mine every time.” 


Peter thought this over. Then he felt of his own tongue. 
“Mine isn’t sticky,”’ said he, very innocently. 

Old Mr. Toad laughed right out. “Perhaps if it was you 
couldn’t ask so many questions,” said he. ‘‘Now watch me 
catch that fly.” 

His funny little tongue darted out and the fly was gone. 
“It certainly is very handy,” said Peter, politely. ‘‘Mr. Toad, 
I—I think you are very wonderful.” 

“Not at all,”’ replied Old Mr. Toad. “I’ve simply got the 
things I need in order to live, just as you have the things you 
need. I couldn’t get along with your kind of a tongue, but no 
more could you get along with mine. If you live long enough 
you will learn that Old Mother Nature makes no mistakes. 
——_ us all what we need, and each one has different 
needs. 


From the Boston Globe. Copyright, 1915. Used by permission. 


JENNY AND JACK AND I 
By ANNA B. BENSEL 
All in the wonderful sunny weather 
We watch the waves curl on the sand; 
Jenny and Jack and I, together 
Strolling along the strand. 


Jack is a bright little frolicsome dog; 
And Jenny his mistress dear; 

While I am the mate of them both you know 
When down to the shore we steer. 


Trotting ahead with his gay little tail 
Waving with joyful air; 

And looking about with bright brown eyes, 
Jack thinks the world all fair. 


There on the Pier we watch the craft,— 
Little and big,—¢o by, 

Three of us, loyal friends and true, 
Jenny and Jack and I. 


A CAT THAT WEARS A LIFE-BELT 


We have seen in an English newspaper a large picture of a 
cat, belonging to a British warship, wearing his life-belt. It 
was especially made for him by the bluejackets. It is com- 
posed of a number of corks, sufficient to keep him afloat in 
water. Thecat has to be preserved “at all costs,” say the Jackies. 
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THE HORSE’S TRIBUTE TO THE ANGELL 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 

A place to go when we are maimed and ill 

Where we may be restored to health again. 

Even I, the junkman’s horse that no one 
knows 

Or cares for, save to wonder why I live, 

May have the same humane and tender care 

As yonder horse caparisoned in gold, 

Should either of us by mischance receive 

Some fall or injury that calls for skill. 

A hospital, forsooth, equipped to meet 

Our full requirements stands ready now 

To open wide its doors and take us in. 

Nor horses, only, may this care receive;— 

All animals, alike, are welcomed there. 

Well may we walk the earth with prouder 
tread, 

Since now we know that humans are our 
friends 

Beyond all cavil, since for us is reared 

This splendid structure. And though now is 
heard 

The war cry echoing from zone to zone, 

And thousands of our kind raise cries to 
heaven 

That no man hears,—yet are there hearts that 
beat 

With pity at the sight of our distress. 

We are men’s servants, yet we need their care, 

As they our aid. And when these humane 
doors 

Swing wide at mercy’s call, e’en brutes may 


give 
Their heart-felt tribute that some kind men 
live. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA vs. HUMANE 
SOCIETY 

The Humane Society of Washington, in the 
discharge of its inevitable duty, prosecuted the 
official veterinarian of the District of Columbia 
for branding the horses belonging to the District. 
Five characters, the letters D. C. and three 
numerals, each nearly two inches high, are burned 
into the neck of the District’s horses. It was 
not difficult to find witnesses to swear that a red- 
hot iren, large enough to take in these five char- 
acters, applied to a horse’s neck did not cause 
any unnecessary suffering. The jury believed 
them. Why wouldn't it have been a good idea 
to try this red-hot iron on one of the jurymen? 
He would have made (pardon the expression) a 
“howling success,” as a witness for the prose- 
cution. 

To insist on this branding is absurd. Identi- 
fication marks upon the hoof, the placing of 
which causes no pain, are all that can possibly be 
needed by any city or firm. It is the slight 
trouble of renewing this hoof-brand that probably 
has led to the neck-branding. It is bad enough 
that the U. S. Government feels obliged to brand 
its horses, but in its case the iron is much smaller 
and the mark is upon the much less sensitive 
flank. F.H.R. 


HUMANITY AND BUSINESS 


When we issued our Humane Stamps, with the 
mottoes, “Glory to God, Peace on Earth, Kind- 
ness, Justice and Mercy to Every Living Creature” 
and “Be Kind to Animals” on them, we presum- 
ed they would only be used by humane workers. 
We find that they can be, and undoubtedly are 
being used by business men. By placing one, 
two or three of these prettily-colored stamps on 
backs of envelopes, registered, or on ordinary 
letters, they will not only insure the envelope 
from falling open—the mucilage is excellent— 
but their use will carry cheer, help the humane 
work, and give a “‘tone” to your business, im- 
plying you are a humane person. Business firms 
and individuals are urged to use them on backs of 
letters, packages, bill-heads, receipts, etc. Order 
a few thousand NOW! ONLY 15 cents per 
hundred, $1.50 per thousand! 


Entered 


THE HORSES AND THE ‘“CROSSES”’ 


It has been somewhat difficult to know, on this 
side the water, how far it was wise to send money 
abroad for the relief of horses in war. It now 
appears that there has been a wide difference of 
opinion also in England upon this same question. 
Three organizations have appealed for funds for 
this purpose. A ‘‘Blue Cross’ and a “Purple 
Cross” society have been formed, and their calls 
for financial help have gone out to the ends of the 
earth. The Royal S. P. C. A. has also under- 
taken to provide a “fund” for succoring horses 
wounded in battle. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war the 
National Equine Defence League of England 
published the following as the result of special 
enquiries made at the War Office: 

“Every Cavalry Regiment, British and Foreign, 
has its complement of Veterinary Surgeons who go 
on to the field as soon as it is clear of fighting, shoot 
the horses permanently injured, and make all pos- 
sible efforts to save those temporarily disabled. It 
is obvious that this last would be done if only on 
account of the value of the horse . . . . We have 
not solicited, nor can we see our way to accept, 
funds for purposes for which, with the deepest 
regret, we cannot see any possibility of their being 
used.” 


There appeared also, at about the same time, 
this statement made by the Royal S. P. C. A.: 


“The Army Veterinary Department of the War 
Office is in sole charge of this work, and has pro- 
vided special instruments for the killing of wounded 
animals by Veterinary Officers of their own largely 
increased staff and by all soldiers of, and above, the 
rank of sergeant. Further, the Army Veterinary 
Corps has provided for a chain of hospitals for the 
treatment of animals that can be cured. The Coun- 
cil of the Society would point out that all funds for 
animals available at this time will be required for the 
protection of animals unfit for military requirements 
and left in this country to do the extra strenuous 
work which will inevitably devolve on them.” 

Later the president of the National Equine 
Defence League wrote Lord Kitchener saying 
that they were urged to solicit funds for the bene- 
fit of the horses in the war, and did the Govern- 
ment desire such assistance. The Secretary of 
State for War replied as follows: 


War Office, London, 7th Nov., 1914. 

Sir.—I am commanded by the Army Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 20th 
October, 1914, and to inform you that no organiza- 
tion has received authority to form a Base Veteri- 
nary Hospital in connection with the British Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

I am further to inform you that, as ample pro- 
vision has been made for the care of sick and 
wounded horses at the Front, the Council regret 
that they cannot see their way to accept your kind 
offer. 

The London Globe of June 19, 1915, announces, 
however, that the Royal S. P. C. A. is now work- 
ing ‘‘under the supervision and at the request of 
the War Office,” and that this is “the only ‘Fund’ 
approved by the Army Council.” The Blue 
Cross and the Purple Cross organizations are 
doing their work by assisting the French Veteri- 
nary Service. 

We cannot help questioning the wisdom, from 
a humane point of view, of attempting to restore 
seriously wounded and disabled horses, which 
must be first transported many miles to a Base 
Veterinary Hospital, to the end that they may 
be sufficiently patched up to be returned to face 
another horrible ordeal at the front. One could 
wish them a speedier death. We are inclined to 
believe that the Equine Defence League is right, 
in view of all the facts, in declining to appeal for 
funds, especially as this diversion of funds means, 
it asserts “‘now and for years to come, the neglect 
of our horses at home.’”’ This was the ground 
originally taken by the R. S. P. C. A. when it 
said that, in view of government arrangements, 


War. 
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all funds available for animals would be required 
for the protection of animals unfit for military 
requirements and left to do the extra strenuous 
work which will inevitably devolve upon them. 
However one may feel about contributing 
toward any of these “funds,” moral and financial 
support, given just now to the Red Star Alliance 
to enable it to secure for horses in war the same 
kind of aid that the Red Cross can render the 
soldiers by international agreement, is at least 
the wisest way to serve the horses of the world 
so far as they may hereafter be the victims of 
F.H.R. 


ROBIN RED-BREAST RESCUED 


There is a happy robin red-breast singing 
somewhere around the pleasant suburbs of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, that owes its life to 
those who could not see a robin in trouble or in 
danger of death through an accident that had 
befallen it. While it was building its nest in the 
top of a tall maple forty feet from the ground, 
one of its legs got inextricably entangled in some 
twine it had picked up. A resident near-by who 
had been watching the busy bird saw its predica- 
ment and at once telephoned to Agent Dexter A. 
Atkins of the Massachusetts S. P.C. A. Agent 
Atkins communicated with Chief Daggett of the 
fire department, who despatched the aerial ladder 
truck to the scene and then Fireman Robert D. 
Ruhe, in the presence of scores of children who 
had scurried thither from all points to see the 
little songster released, ascended the tall ladder, 
snapped off the twig that held the bird and 
brought it to the ground. The cord that held 
the tiny captive was cut and it flew away to 
freedom, to the joy of everybody. Many an un- 
fortunate animal and bird in city and town have 
been mercifully relieved by the kindly acts of 
men of the fire department. 


EXPOSITION EXHIBITS 


Mrs. Mary S. Sage, a well-known humane 
worker, has gone to San Francisco to take charge 
of the booth of the American Humane Education 
Society, where our literature will be freely dis- 
tributed during the summer. The exhibit, which 
is under the direction of Mrs. Alice L. Park, is 
next to that of Ginn & Co., in the Education 
Palace on Avenue A near Fourth Street, at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. 

We also have an exhibit in the Southern Cali- 
fornia building, at the San Diego Exposition, in 
charge of Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue and Mrs. 
Harriet C. Reynolds. Be sure to visit these ex- 
hibits when you are in California this summer. 


BIRDS RID GARDEN OF PESTS 
Dear Defender of Bird-life: 


I am sending the following, thinking it may be 
useful as testimony in favor of the protection of 
migratory birds: 

A neighboring garden, with a crop of egg-plant 
and peppers, nearly ready for shipment, became 
suddenly infested with thousands of aphides. 
While the half-frantic grower was seeking some 
spraying solution that would rid his plants of 
the pest, a flock of tiny birds of the warbler 
variety stopped there on their northern journey, 
and in twenty-four hours cleared his garden of 
every insect. 

HARRIET L. BODIFIELD, 

Merritt, Florida. 


DOCKING HORSES’ TAILS 
The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals offers a reward of $250 to 
any one who will furnish the evidence that will 
lead to a conviction, anywhere within the Com- 
monwealth, for docking a horse's tail. 


at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR JUNE, 1915" 


Members and Donors 


Bequest of Franklin P. Hyde of Boston (balance) $1,045.74; 
a friend, for screens for the new building, $225.55; Newb = 
port Society P. C. A., $100; a Paris friend, for summer wor! 
350, and for the Angell Memorial Hospital, $50; Lottie I. Flint, 
; Miss F. R. P., $50; Miss W.S., work for 
3. Miss ; Mrs. W. 
a, R. , $20; Mrs. E. M.S., $20; 
, in memory 
‘Prenchy,’ * $10; Mrs. W.A.S $10; Miss H. M., $10; Mrs. 
H.E. —, for horses’ vacations, $14; C.H.S.S., $12, of 
which $6 Mrs. E.A.N., for work, 
Mrs. J. S. G., $2.40; M. L. W., $3; Miss E. M. W., $3; M 
$3; B. T.G.. $3; P..$3; Mrs. 
Mrs. J. $3; Mrs. E E. F. W., $2.50; Mrs. M. J. H 
M.E.H., $.50; E.B., $.30; small gifts for the Angell Memor- 
ial Hospital, $33.4 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


L. G. Du B., W. F. K., for the Angell Memorial Hospital, 
Mrs. W. U.S., Mrs. M. . H.G., Mrs. J. W.S., Miss = 
Mrs. S.A. M. .» Mrs. A. McA.. Miss E. V. W., Mrs. E. P. 
oe Mrs, s. P. Co., Mrs. E. W. N., H. W. C., 


L. B., 
for Angell Memorial poets Mrs. C. D. 
F 


C. L. Co., Mrs. A. V. S., Mise EB. F. F., Mrs. J. W., Miss 
P.M.K.. Mrs. A. M., Mrs. H. S. T. 
TWO DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. S. W.D., Mrs. J. D, Coa., 
A. L. B. M., Mrs. F. H.S 

A.J. N., Rev. W. B. F., Mrs. MM. Miss M. L. R., Mrs 
J. L. K., Rev. W. T. G., H. S., Mrs. C. A. D., Miss H. dD. 
A. P., W.B.P., C. T. P., Rev HL H., Mrs. M. MeN., Miss 
A. B., W.C.B., W.H.E., J. P. K., Mrs. E. Me. L. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Miss E. M. for horses’ vacations; R. 


the Angell Hospital; Hi. Ss. 
s. W.L. P., Mrs. J. D. B., Mrs. F. O 
. T., Cash, for the Angell Memorial Hospita!; 
., Mrs. W.G. D., Mrs. L. J.R., 
Mrs, M. H. for the Memorial Hospital; 
Mrs. M. B. R. M., Miss M. V. W., Miss E. M. Wood, 
summer work for horses; Mrs. E. G. H. O.,.L. 
a friend, for the Angell Memorial Hos ital; Mrs. 
Mrs. H., big hab Mrs. G. M. B., N. W. 
M., A. K. W.. Mrs. F. W. A.Q., W. 
H. T., a friend, for the Angell Memorial Hospi 
Rev. J. D. McG., C. F. S., Miss A. 
Mrs, Dr. S.A. B., C. A. W 
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RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR JUNE, 1915 
Passaic Co. (N. J.), District S. P. C. A.. $118.37; a friend, 


$100; a N. Y. friend, $10U; a co-worker for distribution of 
humane literature, a R. L., friend, $40.61; O 


Humane Society, $35; Mrs. W. G. i, $24.76; T. P.S., $15; 
Mrs. R. C., $10; Mrs. W. L. B., 7.50; H. P. S., $6.74; W. 
$6.24; Mrs. $6; rs. F. M., $5.75; S. 
P.S., $5.50; Mrs. E. W. O., $5.05; J. W., $5; W. H. S., $4.80 
L., $3.37; Mrs. N. R. F., $3.20; Mrs. H. K., $3; P. S. D., 
2.95; Mrs. G., $2.94; B. S. D., $2.64; L. P.S., $2.60; E. 
M., $2.15; Mrs. S. W. D., $2; M.A.S., $2; A. I.G., $2; 
Mrs. L. M., $1.50; T. F., $1.50; E. E. B., $1.36; H. J. 
P., $1.32; Mrs. G. W.S., $1.30; Mrs. R. C. H., $1.28; Mrs. 
M. L., $1.26; G. S., $1.25; Mrs. A. B. M., $1.25; W. G. 
H., $1.25; L. V. P. S., $1.25; Mrs. P. H. R., $1.25; E. L. D., 
$1.25; FE. C. T. M., $1.20; C. C. P., $1.08: H. L. D., $1.04; 
M. P., $1: Miss E. M. K., $1: Mrs. H. H. P., $1; Mrs. H. C. 
B., $1: Mrs. J. H. B.. $1; H. L.S., $1; E. V.,$1; Mrs. J.,.$1; 
L. & N.Y. B.S., $0.95; I. A. S., $0.90; B.A. T., 
$0.84: W . $0.84. 
Interest, M188.08. Small sales, $32.51. 
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Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States when full price is received. On 
club, agency and teachers’ rates, add 24 cents for postage 
in the Boston postal district or to foreign countries, and 
12 cents to Canada. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Editor. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual * 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All_members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be sent 
to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. 
ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 
Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 


Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, Fenway 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an 
amount agreed upon. The rate of interest or 
amount of the annuity will necessarily depend 
upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. Persons of compara- 
tively small means may by this arrangement 
obtain a better income for life than can be 
had with equal safety by the usual methods 
of investment, while avoiding the risks and 
waste of a will contest, and ultimately pro- 
moting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 


this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 180 Longwood 
Avenue (P. O. Address, Fenway Station), Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


Our Dumb Animals, June, 1914, to May, 


About the Horse 

Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D. 
Black Beauty “nals, cloth, 20 cents...... paper 9 cts. 
paper 20 cts 
French or Modern Greek........ — 25 cts 
per 10 cts. 


Spa 
What Constitutes Gann: Francis H. Rowley. 5, "20 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or. 


The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ........... 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary Craige 


The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) ... 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card 
The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors .... 1 
The Horse’s Prayer, in two colors (Spanish) 1 
The Horse's Point of View, post-card....... 1 


“The Proud Mother,” post card .. 5c per doz. oe 
Advice on Stable Management, 1 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides)... 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides).. 35 “ “ 
The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow ....... apa 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts .... small 30 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease . .60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4. 30“ “ 


What the Chained Dog Says .............. 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus., cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts. 


....paper 10 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ............-0-0- $ .30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . aoe 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... —— 
The Air-gun and the Birds 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............. eo 
The Birds of Killingworth, ~~ Longfellow.... 100 “ “ 

About the Cat 

The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease.... $ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 ......... wee oo 


“Mollie Whitefoot’ s Vacation” 
“The Beggar Cat,” 
Only a Ca t, Mary 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. 


st-card, 5c per doz... 
raige Yarrow ......... 


Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. ..paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 7 cts. 
Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 


Our Food Animals (original illustrations) 10 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping ................ $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 16 pp..... sa. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp...... a= * 
Indictment of American Slaughter- 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle . a>? 
Hints on the Care of Cows .....-.....-.-- a. 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem .............-- 
“Put Yourself in His Place” (cruelty of caging 

Humane Education 
Humane Stamps, incolors.............. 15_cts. per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals,” button ......... 75 cts. per 100 


Special prices in large quantities; sample free 


“Be Kind to Animals,” signs for ae sg ..-each 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals,” signs for vehicles ....each 15 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals,” book-marks ...... per doz. 10 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley... .cloth 25 cts. 
one Helpers, (selections for school use) Sarat 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc... 
Angel! Prize Contest Recitations.......... -Di 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 
y Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cts.......... paper 6 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 


Mr. Angell, 2 cents, 00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 
Angell, 2 cents each, or ............... 260" 


Humane Education, What to Teach and How : 


Man the Animal's God _................... 
Children in Humane Work, Mary Craige 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... ann = 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley....... anise 


Outlines of Study in Humane 8pp.150 “ 
Festival of Tender Mercies 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. ASS 

Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 

White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
one cent each, 60 cents per 100. 
Badges, aed or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
“Band of Mercy” pennant................. 10 cents each 
Band of Mercy Register... 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) bag te 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 

No order by mail filled for teas than five cents. 

The above can be had in small numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight 
or express. 


American Humane Education Society, 


180 Longwood Ave., 


Fenway Station, Boston 


| 
| 
Mr a 
L. 
. C.L. F., E. C. W., Mrs. R. F. N 
W., Mrs. A. F. B., Mrs. A. W. S. 
' 
‘oo 
84; R. I. H. S., 
$4; L. W.L., 
. F., $2.74; M.A. H., $2.50; Mrs. 
92.0U; Mrs. N. R. F., $2.50; A.A. F., $2.50; Mrs. 
$2; Mrs, -» $2; 
F.S. P Mrs. 
+» 91.50; 
. M 
J. E.S., Mrs. M. E. W., Mrs. J. J. MacD., H. 
S., Mes. D. Mixes. C. A. D., 
. G., Miss E. E. J., J.S. H., A .L.S., Mrs. R. 
A. P., A. R. D., Mrs. M. D. B., A. O., Dr. 
30°" 


WHOM WILL YOU NAME AS EXECUTOR? 


ID you ever consider the advantages of 
the corporate as compared with the 
individual Executor ? 


The Old Colony Trust Company is a per- 
manent institution, thoroughly equipped to 
serve in any fiduciary capacity, absolutely 
impersonal, and its officers are available for 
consultation every business day in the 
year. 


A capital, surplus and stockholders’ liability 
of approximately twenty million dollars guar- 


antees absolute protection and the faithful 
performance of all duties. 


For further information write or call for 
our booklet “THE MANAGEMENT OF 
TRUST PROPERTY,” which contains a 
summary of the laws of descent and dis- 
tribution, facts about wills and the Massa- 
chusetts inheritance tax laws. 


Qld Glony Company. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Seventeen Court Street, Boston 


BEAUTIFY 
Yo 


WITH A NEW FLOOR 

Let us tell you about our 34” matched 
flooring to lay over your old one. 
Quartered oak, plain oak, birch, maple 
and hard pine. 


The A. T. Stearns 


Lumber Co. 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
“Everything in wood and woodwork” 
Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


Choiss Ceylon Tea” 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 
Packed in Parchment- 
lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 
1 lb. Canisters, 60 cts. 
3]b.Canisters, 35 cts. 
We invite comparison 
with other Teas of the 
same or higher price. 


= S.S.PIERCE CO. 


Boston Brookline 


OVER $1,000 


GIVEN IN PRIZES 


in the Atlasta Tea and Coffee Contest. 
Send order for the celebrated Atlasta 
Tea and Coffee and enter contest. 


Write for full particulars. Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


GEO. W. TORREY CoO. 
24 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


GILMOUR, ROTHERY & CO. 
INSURANCE 


120-130 WATER STREET, BOSTON 
"PHONE, MAIN 4800 


FOR THE GOOD OF 


YOUR DOG 


OLD GRIST MILL PUPPY BREAD 


is the dog’s Staff of Life, Health and Hap- 
piness. No scraps, no scrapings, the full 
good of entire wheat flour, oatmeal, rice and 
meat—all food, no waste. Ask the man 
witha valuable dog—heknows. The stand- 
ard dog food of America—better than beef. 


Send for Sample, Old Grist Mill, Boston, Mass. 


“VELVET-TREAD” NON-METALLIC SUPPORT 


For broken down arches or flat feet 
LEATHER TREAD SURFACE. 
PURE AMAZON RUBBER. 


FITS AND FEELS FINE 
Price $1.50 per pair. Send size and width of shoe 


FRANK W. WHITCHER CO. 
10-18 Albany Street Boston, Mass. 


4 OR IS MAN ALONE 
Where is My Dog, 
By Charles {ociah Adams, D.D.,$1. The Bureau of 
Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island, N. Y. 


HOME 
= WWE 
= 
Velvet - aa 


: 
> 


